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Ills  TWO  WIVES.* 

BY  MART  CLEMMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  IX. - LIFE  AT  TARNSTONE. 

If  Evelyn’s  log-house  had  been  the  castle,  ^e  could 
not  have  ushered  her  guests  into  it  with  a  profounder 
air  of  satisfaction.  She  was  as  proud  of  its  spqtless 
walls,  of  its  scoured  floors  and  patcli-work  bedquilts,  as 
Isabella  Monteith  ever  could  have  been  of  her  carved 
furniture  and  works  of  art.  Tlie  front  door  opened 
directly  into  a  large,  square  room  —  the  spare  room 
of  the  habitation.  It  had  four  windows  :  two  look¬ 
ing  out  upon  the  grassy  yard,  the  road,  the  farm,  and 
the  woods,  and  two  looking  back  upon  the  orchard, 
the  garden,  the  Tarn,  and  tlte  Pinnacle.  It  also  had 
manifold  doors.  One  led  to  the  orchard  and  garden, 
and  a  well  worn  path  from  it  led  down  to  the  Tarn. 
Upon  one  ‘side,  two  opened  upon  the  bedrooms, 
whose  gayly-decorated  beds  were  visible  from  the  sit¬ 
ting-room.  On  the  opposite  side  its  doors  led  into  a 
spacious  pantry,  and  a  few  steps  down  into  an  ample 
kiiclien,  whose  burnished  cook-stove  was  as  great  an 
object  of  pride  to  its  polisher  as  were  all  her  “Job’s 
patience”  and  other  elaborately  patterned  bedquilts. 
A  certain  purity  and  freshness  of  cleanliness  made  the 
distinctive  atmosphere  of  the  room.  The  log  walls 
were  closely  boarded,  and  these  boards,  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  had  been  scoured  to  a  whiteness  and  smooth¬ 
ness  which  seemed  to  make  the  fact  of  universal  dust 
impossible.  No  speck  dared  to  adhere  to  its  polished 
and  creamy  surface,  and  this  was  equally  true  of  floor, 
chairs,  and  fables ;  all  were  alike  free  of  paint  and  of 
blemish.  The  windows  were  ruffled  with  short  white 
curtains,  edged  with  fringe,  and  a  small  stand,  holding 
a  big  Bible  and  hymn-book,  wore  the  same  garniture. 
Open  pine  shelves,  of  the  same  spotless  texture  as 
the  walls,  bore  in  clear  sight  Evelyn’s  household  treas¬ 
ures.  One  contained  piles  of  snowy- bed  and  table 
linen  and  spare  cotton  garments,  .spotlessly  washed  and 
faultlessly  ironed ;  the  other  held  stray  bits  of  old 
china,  old  books,  and  engravings,  which  Evelyn  had 
gleaned  in  her  life-time  of  occasional  sojourns  of  ser¬ 
vice  amid  the  “  quality.”  The  only  article  in  the  room 
which  hinted  of  American  luxury  was  the  low  wooden 
rocking-chair  beside  a  back  window,  the  rocking-chair 
which  “Mis’  Dickens”  had  so  scornfully  eschewed. 

“This  room  is  your’n  !”  said  Evelyn,  leading  the  way 
to  the  second  of  the.side  bedrooms. 

Agnes’  trained  woman’s  eye  saw  at  a  glance  that 
this  room  was  all  to  Evelyn  that  her  own  pet  room  at 
Lotusport  had  been  to  her.  Evelyn’s  untrained  eyes^ 
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keenly  perceptive  by  nature,  discerned  at  once  that  he 
pet  apuriment  was  approved  by  the  new-comer,  and  she 
was  content. 

The  feather  bed  was  covered  with  a  “  rising  sun  ” 
bedquilt,  the  consummate  triumph  of  Evelyn’s  patch¬ 
work  art,  where  the  cotton  lumiisary,  in  waves  of  crim¬ 
son  and  green,  soared  toward  the  high-piled  pillows  as 
toward  a  cloud  of  white.  The  full,  white  valances  were 
fringed  like  the  curtains,  and  on  the  .spotless  floor  before 
the  bed  was  a  large  mat,  braided  by  Evelyn’s  hands 
out  of  scraps  gleaned  from  the  immemorial  china  crate 
in  Monteith  House  garret,  and  out  of  rags  colored  and 
patiently  sewed  together  by  her- own  fingei’s.  A  new, 
gayly  painted  cottage  bureau  stood  against  the  parti¬ 
tion  wliich  divided  it  from  the  adjoining  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment,  and  a  similarly  decorated  litile  rocking-chair, 
with  a  cane  seat,  which  had  certainly  made  its  advent 
since  Mis’  Dickens’  day,  stood  beside  the  back  window. 
There  was  also  a  new  wash-stand,  with  fresh  pitcher 
and  basin  of  blue  queen’s-ware.  The  wooden  walls 
were  decorated  with  manifold  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
garments,  with  a  few  colored  prints,  and  an  immense 
file  of  the  Weekly  Tribune.  The  great  Canada  por¬ 
celain  stove  which  warmed  the  sitting-room,  thrusting 
its  back  through  the  wall  (carefully  protected  wiih 
zinc),  to  give  warmth  to  the  winter  air  of  the  bed¬ 
room,  served  as  a  flower-stand  now,  surmounted  with  a 
huge  pitcher  filled  with  poppies,  marigolds,  larkspurs, 
bachelor-buttons,  nasturtiums,  and  asparagus. 

“  Pretty  nice  for  a  log-house,  ain’t  it  ?  ”  ashed 
Evelyn,  with  an  approving  smile  and  nod  at  her  bed¬ 
room.  “It  is  what  Miss  Isabella  would  call  a  chief 
doover;  and  it’s  all  your’n  while  ye  stay,  jest  as  if  ye 
was  to  home  in  your  own  house.  You’re  hungry 
enuff,  I  reckon.  I’ll  go  and  get  yer  supper  in  a 
whiffit.” 

In  the  long,  mellow  twilight  Cyril  wandered  out, 
Evelyn  said,  “  to  see  how  the  land  lay,”  but  actually 
to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  Tarn  and  to  measure  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  skiff  by  its  side,  and  to  fix  upon  a  delect¬ 
able  spot  out  of  which  to  dig  worms  for  bait. 

Agnes,  all  interest  in  everything  around  her,  took  a 
seat  in  the  Mis’  Dickens  rocking-chair,  and  divided  her 
attention  between  following  Cyril  along  the  edge  of  the 
Tarn,  feasting  her  eyes  on  the  glorious  summit  of  the 
Pinnacle,  and  looking  at  Evelyn  flying  between  the 
table  that  she  was  setting  and  the  supper  which  she 
was  cooking  in  the  outer  room,  intersper-ing  her  labors 
with  flighty  snatches  of  rapid,  disjointed  conversation, 
like  — 

“  This  tea|K>t  Lady  Monteith  give  me  ;  I’m  going  to 
make  tea  in  it  for  you  ;  I  don’t  very  often  for  nobody, 
I  can  tell  ye.  It’s  a  Stuart  teapot.  My  !  the  Scot¬ 
tish  chiefs  that  have  drank  their  tea  out  of  it  in  their 
castle !  many’s  the  time  ! 

“  ‘  The  walls  white !  ’  well  they  may  be  ;  they  give 
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Mimj  her  death.  I’ll  never  be  happy  scrubbin’  on  ’em 
or  lookin’  at  ’em  ag’iii ! 

“  Mirny  was  my  youngest  sister,  more  my  child,  like 
She  caught  a  fever  at  Hi  Sanderson’s ;  how,  the  Lord 
only  knows,  for  the  Corners  is  healthy.  She  cum  home 
full  of  it;  to  forget  it  she  said  she’ d  scrub  every  mite, 
of  the  boardin’.  She  did,  but  it  was  the  death  on  her. 
The  brush  jest  dropped  out  of  lier  hand,  and  she  dropped 
on  thebed,  and  never  got  off  it ;  not  till  we  carried  her 
off  and  laid  her  over  yonder.  I’ve  seen  the  time  when 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  break  my  heart  jest  to  look  at 
these  walls  —  an’  I  doubt  if  I  can  ever  make  ’em  look 
right  ag’in.  Mimy  died,  then  all  on  us  took  the  fever, 
an’  laid  here  dead  sick  together.  Not  one  soul  could 
do  nothin’  for  t’other ;  an’  we  were  all  snowed  in,  so  the 
neighbors  t’other  side  of  the  woods  didn’t  know  it. 

“  Then  Thomas  died  ”  —  a  sob,  and  a  long  dive  into 
the  kitchen. 

“  Look  a’  here,  you  little  Jim,”  to  a  small  fac-simile  of 
herself  that  moment  appearing  in  the  front  door,  in  a 
blue  smock  and  a  pair  of  copper-toed  boots  ;  “  look  a’ 
here,  little  Jim,  this  is  Mis’  King.  Cum  in  like  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  an’  give  her  yer  hand  an’  make  a  bow.  My,  you 
was  such  a  speck  when  Mr.  Cyril  was  here  afore,  ye 
don’t  remember  him,  an’  he  won’t  you  ;  but  jest  you  run 
out  an’  tell  him  who  you  air,  an’  then  you  show  him 
that  spot  jest  behind  the  pig-pen  where  the  fattest  worms 
be,  —  that’s  a  sonny.” 

At  last  Agnes  forgot  to  look  at  Cyril  and  the  Pinna¬ 
cle,  she  became  so  interested  in  the  table-setting  going 
on  before  her. 

“  ’Spect  ye  think  Lady  Monteith  give  me  this  table¬ 
cloth  too,  but  she  didn’t,”  pointing  to  one,  line  and  glossy 
as  the  shiniest  satin,  which  she  had  taken  from  tlie 
shelves  by  the  wall.  “  I  earnt  it  myself,  an’  the  napkins, 
as  well  as  the  forks,  at  the  Corners.  Do  you  think  Mis’ 
Dickens  would  turn  up  her  nose  now  ?  not  but  what  I 
had  good  enuff,  and  too  good,  for  her  in  her  day.  If  she 
could  see  this,  I  guess  she’d  find  out  whether  I  know 
what  real  damask  is  when  I  see  it.  I  hevn’t  lived  with 
quality  all  my  life  with  my  eyes  shet.  Goodness  gra¬ 
cious!  if  that  ham  ain’t  sizzlin’ a’ready  !  ”  Another 
dive  into  the  kitchen. 

Agnes  could  not  have  been  surprised  if  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  table  had  been  rude  and  lacking  nicety  if 
not  neatness ;  but  in  fact  it  was  their  purity  and  delicacy 
which  astonished  her.  Yet  the  astonishment  evoked 
by  the  table-setting  was  mild  compared  with  that  aroused 
by  the  supper  itself.  It  outraged  every  law  of  dietetics 
and  put  to  rout  every  acknowledged  bond  of  consan¬ 
guinity  in  food.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  culinary  triumph. 
The  chickens,  that  had  been  started  on  their  slow  proc¬ 
ess  of  simmering  before  Evelyn  set  out  for  the  Lake 
in  the  morning,  were  browned  to  perfection.  Every 
“  sliver  ”  of  hot  boiled  ham  held  a  perfect  egg,  an  amber 
globule  trembling  in  its  case  of  translucent  pearl,  and 
not  one  was  broken.  There  were  new  potatoes  burst¬ 
ing  their  jackets,  that  had  not  been  out  of  the  ground 
an  hour;  and  sweet  corn  boiled  on  the , cob,  hot  new 
beans,  and  cold  sliced  cucumbers.  This  a.>itouishing 
combination  was  surrounded  by  the  outworks  of  an 
equally  astonishing  dessert.  It  was  built  of  mince  pie, 
of  fruit  cake  made  the  last  Christmas,  of  hot  drop 
cakes,  creamy  crullers,  “  i  iz  ”  cake,  cream  pie,  the  richest 
cheese  from  Evelyn’s  dairy,  preserved  berries  that  she 
had  picked  from  high  up  on  the  Pinnacle,  cherries  and 
plums  from  the  trees  l>ehind  the  house,  with  —  crown 
of  all  —  hot  flapjacks  made  of  sour  cream,  eggs,  soda,  and 
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flour,  swimming  in  melted  butter  and  maple  molasses* 
Besides  all  these  were  biscuits  smoking  from  the  oven, 
and  tea  and  coffee  half  cream. 

The  supper  was  certainly  “  good  ”  enough  to  have 
made  her  guests  sick  for  a  week.  But  happily  Cyril 
had  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich,  and  thus  far  in  his  life 
had  been  able  to  eat  with  impunity,  while  Agnes  re¬ 
newed  her  forces  with  the  simplest  dishes,  amid  the  out¬ 
cries  and  urging  of  Evelyn  “jest  to  taste  ”  everything 
that  she  had  on  the  table. 

“You  can  eat,”  she  said  approvingly  to  Cyril  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  repast ;  “  but  you,”  to  Agnes,  “  don’t 
seem  to  hold  no  more’  n  a  robin  ;  but  you  will  in  a  day 
or  two,  that’s  certain.  All  the  city  folk  that  cum  an’ 
stay  in  this  air,  go  away  swelled  to  bustin’,  it  gives  ’em 
such  an  appetite.”  Tom,  Evelyn’s  son  of  twenty,  the 
farmer  of  her  little  estate,  and  little  Jim,  her  darling, 
paid  homage  to  their  mother’s  cooking  by  hiding  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  it  out  of  sight,  while  she  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  eat  at  all,  but  spent  her  whole  time  flying 
between  table  and  stove,  banging  oven  doors,  bringing 
in  biscuit,  and  frying  flapjacks  and  serving  them  at  the 
table. 

It  took  considerable  time  to  gather  up  the  dehrii  of 
such  a  repast.  Evelyn’s  guests  were  sound  asleep,  her 
son  Tom  had  climbed  to  his  nest  in  the  attic  loft  over¬ 
head,  and  little  Jim  had  gone  to  the  land  of  Nod  by  the 
way  of  his  mother’s  bed,  before  Evelyn  had  “  picked 
up  ”  and  “  set  to  rights  ”  to  her  own  satisfaction.  But 
everything  from  the  damask  table-cloth  to  the  flapjack 
griddle  had  been  cared  for  at  last.  The  last  drop  of 
the  night’s  milk  had  been  strained,  the  last  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  skimmed,  and  the  last  shining  tin  pan  had  been  set 
in  its  place  ready  for  the  next  day’s  milking,  before 
Evelyn  settled  herself  on  her  front  doorstep  for  her 
evening  cogitation.  This  doorstep  was  sacred  to  re¬ 
trospect  and  to  the  sagest  conclusions  of  Evelyn’s  mind. 
From  it  she  gazed  back  into  her  past,  and  forward  to 
that  future  glimmering  from  beyond  Time’s  farthest 
horizon.  The  needles  of  the  pines  were  pricking  the 
gold  of  the  twilight  sky,  and  the  “  lightning-bugs”  were 
darting  in  and  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  foliage  with 
their  sparks  of  flickering  fire,  when  Evelyn  sat  down 
and  gazed  off  introspectively,  seeing  much,  yet  seeing 
nothing  outwardly  visible. 

“  Poor  little  mouse !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “jest  a  mouse, 
nothin’  more  ;  for  looks,  I  mean.  For  her  natur’,  it’s 
your’n.  Cosset ;  made  for  peltin’  an’  snugglin’  up,  jest 
like  this.  Cosset ;  ”  and  Evelyn  drew  close  to  her  knee 
the  head  of  a  cosset  lamb  which  ran  up  to  her  from  the 
cover  of  the  house  the  moment  that  she  sat  down. 

“Jest  like  you.  Cosset,  she’ll  pine  an’  pine  if  she 
ain’t  jest  comforted  all  the  time.  An’  it  ain’t  in  him, 
no  it  ain’t.  He  was  jest  made  to  be  looked  up  to,  and 
to  be  made  much  on.  Of  course  he  can’t  be  givin’  if 
he’s  takin’  all  the  time.  P’r’aps  it’s  all  right !  lie’s 
made  to  take  and  she  to  give,  that’s  clear,  but  to  give 
the  best  in  her  she’ll  have  to  be  fed  like  you.  Cosset, 
with  a  lovin’  hand. 

“  I  like  Mister  Cyril ;  how  can  I  help  it,  I’d  like  to 
know.  A  handsomer  man,  or  grander  like  to  look  at, 
to  my  mind  never  drawed  breath.  But  natur’  never 
made  him  for  a  family  man.  She  made  him  for  the 
world ;  she  made  him  to  shine,  an’  draw  moths  like  a 
candle  —  not  a  taller  one,  nuther. 

“But  s^e,  poor  little  creetur — all  the  shinin’  was 
left  out  when  she  was  made.  She’s  winnin’  looks  and 
ways  too,  but  she’ll  never  be  handsome  an’  takin’  as 
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he’s  handsome  an’  takin’.  I’d  like  to  know  why  I  feel 
gorry  when  I  look  at  her.  I  don’t  know,  an’  yet  I  do. 
I’m  sure  he’s  good  to  her,  mighty  goo<l,  an’  considerate, 
10  far,  but  there’s  a  reason,  sum  reason,  why  it  goes 
itraight  to  my  heart  to  look  at  her.  I’ll  know  what 
it  is  some  time,  if  I  can’t  now.  Mebby  it’s  because  she’s 
go  young  and  innocent-lookin’ ;  mebby  it’s  because  she 
makes  me  think  of  Mimy,  an’  of  my  little  Lucy  if  she’d 
lived.  If  my  Lucy  was  to  look  so  sort  o’  pitiful  — 
goodness!  I’d  snatch  her  up,  hold  her  tight,  and  run 
away  with  her  from  the  bestest  man  in  the  world.  I’ve 
a  mother’s  feelin’  for  her,  the  poor  little  married  gal, 
that’s  certain.  I  hope  she’ll  never  need  it  more,  but 
she  will.  I  feel  she  will,  all  through  my  bones.  It 
ain’t  cause  I  don’t  like  Mr.  Cyril ;  I  do.  Nor  ’cause  1 
think  he  don’t  love  her,  an’  treat  her  the  best,  for  he 
does.  Yet  the  most  I  think  on  is,  I’m  sorry  for  her, 
an’  can’t  help  it.  Well,  ’tis  mighty  puzzlin’.” 

(To  b«  continued.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER  XIX.  THE  SHEEP- WASHING  :  THE  OFFER. 

Boldwood  did  eventually  eall  upon  her.  She  was  not 
at  home.  “  Of  course  not,”  he  murmured.  In  contemplat¬ 
ing  Bathsheba  as  a  woman,  he  had  forgotten  the  accidents 
of  her  position  as  an  agriculturist  —  that  being  as  much  of 
a  farmer,  and  as  extensive  a  farmer,  as  himself,  her  prob¬ 
able  whereabouts  was  out-of-doors  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
This,  and  the  other  oversights  Boldwood  was  guilty  of, 
were  natural  to  the  mood,  and  still  more  natural  to  the 
circumstance's.  The  great  aids  to  idealization  in  love  were 
present  here  :  occasional  observation  of  her  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  absence  of  social  intercourse  with  her  — 
visual  familiarity,  oral  strangeness.  The  smaller  human 
elements  were  kept  out  of  sight ;  the  pettinesses  that  enter 
so  largely  into  all  earthly  living  and  doing  were  disguised 
by  the  accident  of  lover  and  loved  one  not  being  on  visit¬ 
ing  terms,  and  there  was  hardly  awakened  a  thought  in 
Boldwood  that  sorry  household  realities  appertained  to 
her,  or  that  she,  like  all  others,  bad  moments  of  common¬ 
place,  when  to  be  least  plainly  seen  was  to  be  most  prettily 
remembered.  Thus  a  mild  sort  of  apotheosis  took  place 
in  his  fancy,  whilst  she  still  lived  and  breathed  within  his 
own  horizon,  a  troubled  creature  like  himself. 

It  was  the  end  of  May  when  the  farmer  determined  to 
be  no  longer  repulsed  by  trivialities  or  distracted  by  sus¬ 
pense.  He  had  by  this  time  grown  used  to  being  in  love ; 
the  passion  now  startled  him  less  even  when  it  tortured 
him  more,  and  he  felt  himself  adequate  to  the  situation. 
On  inquiring  for  her  at  her  house  they  had  told  him  she 
was  at  the  sheep-washing,  and  he  went  off  to  seek  her 
there. 

The  sheep-washing  pool  was  a  perfectly  circular  basin 
of  stonework  in  the  meadows,  full  of  the  clearest  water. 
To  birds  on  tbe  wing  its  glassy  surface,  reflecting  the  light 
sky,  must  have  been  visible  for  miles  round  as  a  glistening 
Cyclop’s  eye  in  a  green  face.  The  grass  about  the  margin 
at  this  season  was  a  sight  to  remember  long  —  in  a  minor 
sort  of  way.  Its  activity  in  sucking  the  moisture  from  the 
rich,  damp  sod  was  almost  a  process  observable  by  the  eye. 
TTie  outskirts  of  this  level  water-meadow  were  diversified 
by  rounded  and  hollow  pastures,  where  just  now  every¬ 
thing  that  was  not  a  buttercup  was  a  daisy,  losing  this 
character  somewhat  as  they  sank  to  the  verge  of  the  inter¬ 
vening  river.  It  slid  along  noiselessly  as  a  shade,  the 
swelling  reeds  and  sedge  forming  a  flexible  palisade  along 
its  moist  brink.  To  the  north  of  the  mead  were  trees,  the 
leaves  of  which  were  new,  soft,  moist,  and  flexible,  not 
yet  having  stiffened  and  darkened  under  summer  sun  and 
drought,  their  color  being  yellow  beside  a  green,  green  be¬ 


side  a  yellow.  From  the  recesses  of  this  knot  of  foliage 
the  loud  notes  of  three  cuckoos  were  resounding  through 
the  still  air. 

Boldwood  went  meditating  down  the  slopes  with  his 
eyes  on  his  boots,  which  the  yellow  pollen  from  the  butter¬ 
cups  had  bronzed  in  artistic  gradations.  A  tributary  of 
the  main  stream  flowed  through  the  basin  of  the  pool  by 
means  of  an  inlet  and  outlet  at  opposite  points  of  its  diam¬ 
eter.  Shepherd  Oak,  Jan  Coggan,  Moon,  Poorgrass,  Cain 
Ball,  and  several  others  were  assembled  here,  all  dripping 
wet  to  the  very  roots  of  their  hair,  and  Bathsheba  was 
standing  by  in  a  new  riding-habit  —  the  most  elegant  she 
had  ever  worn  —  the  reins  of  her  horse  being  looped  over 
her  arm.  Flagons  of  cider  were  rolling  about  upon  the 
green.  The  meek  sheep  were  pushed  into  the  pool  by 
Coggan  and  Matthew  Moon,  who  stood  by  the  lower  hatch, 
immersed  to  their  waists  ;  then  Gabriel,  who  stood  on  the 
brink,  thrust  them  under  as  they  swam  along,  with  an  in¬ 
strument  like  a  crutch,  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  also 
for  assisting  the  exhausted  animals  when  the  wool  became 
saturated  and  they  began  to  sink.  They  were  then  let  out 
against  the  stream,  and  through  the  upper  opening,  all 
impurities  thus  flowing  away  below  —  Cainy  Ball  and  Jo¬ 
seph,  who  performed  this  latter  operation,  being  if  possible 
wetter  than  the  rest;  they  resembled  dolphins  under  a 
fountain,  every  protuberance  and  angle  of  their  clothes  drib¬ 
bling  forth  a  small  rill. 

Boldwood  came  close  and  bade  her  good  morning,  with 
such  constraint  that  she  could  notliut  think  he  had  stepped 
across  to  the  washing  for  its  own  sake,  hoping  not  to  nnd 
her  there ;  more,  she  fancied  his  brow  severe  and  his  eye 
slighting.  Bathsheba  immediately  contrived  to  withdraw, 
and  glided  along  by  the  river  till  she  was  a  stone’s  throw 
off :  she  heard  footsteps  brushing  the  grass,  and  had  a 
consciousness  that  love  was  encircling  her  like  a  perfume. 
Instead  of  turning  or  waiting,  Bathsheba  went  farther 
among  the  high  sedges,  but  Boldwood  seemed  determined, 
and  pressed  on  till  they  were  completely  past  the  bend  of 
the  river.  Here,  without  being  seen,  they  could  hear  the 
splashing  and  shouts  of  the  washers  above. 

“  Miss  Everdene  1  ”  said  the  farmer. 

She  trembled,  turned,  and  said,  “  Good  morning.”  His 
tone  was  so  utterly  removed  from  all  she  had  expected  as 
a  beginning.  It  was  lowness  and  quiet  accented  :  an  em¬ 
phasis  of  deep  meanings,  their  form,  at  the  same  time, 
being  scarcely  expressed.  Silence  has  sometimes  a  re¬ 
markable  power  of  showing  itself  as  the  disembodied  soul 
of  feeling  wandering  without  its  carcass,  and  it  is  then 
more  impressive  than  speech.  In  the  same  way,  to  say  a 
little  is  often  to  tell  more  than  to  say  a  great  deal.  Bold¬ 
wood  told  everything  in  that  word. 

As  the  consciousness  expands  on  learning  that  what 
was  fancied  to  be  the  rumble  of  wheels  is  the  reverberation 
of  thunder,  so  did  Bathsheba’s  at  her  intuitive  conviction. 

“  I  feel  —  almost  —  too  much  —  to  think,”  he  said,  with 
a  solemn  simplicity,  “  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  without 
preface.  My  life  is  not  my  own  since  I  have  beheld  you 
clearly.  Miss  Everdene  —  I  come  to  make  you  an  offer  of 
marriage.” 

Bathsheba  tried  to  preserve  an  absolutely  neutral  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  all  the  motion  she  made  was  that  of  closing 
lips  which  had  previously  been  a  little  parted. 

“  I  am  now  forty-one  years  old,”  he  went  on.  “  I  may 
have  been  called  a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  I  was  a  con¬ 
firmed  bachelor.  I  had  never  any  views  of  myself  as  a 
husband  in  my  earlier  days,  nor  have  I  made  any  calcu¬ 
lation  on  the  subject  since  I  have  been  older.  But  we 
all  change,  and  my  change,  in  this  matter,  came  with  see¬ 
ing  you.  I  have  felt  lately,  more  and  more,  that  my 
present  way  of  living  is  bad  in  every  respect.  Beyond  all 
things,  I  want  you  as  my  wife.” 

“I  feel,  Mr.  Boldwood,  that  though  I  respect  you  much, 
I  do  not  feel  —  what  would  justify  me  to  —  in  accepting 
your  offer,”  she  stammered. 

This  giving  back  of  dignity  for  dignity  seemed  to  open 
the  sluices  of  feeling  that  Boldwood  had  as  yet  kept  closed. 

“My  life  is  a  burden  without  you,”  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
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low  voice.  “  I  want  you  —  I  want  you  to  let  me  say  I  love 
you  again  and  again  I  ” 

Batnsheba  answered  nothing,  and  the  horse  upon  her 
arm  seemed  so  impressed,  that  instead  of  cropping  the 
herbage  it  looked  up. 

“  I  think  and  hope  you  care  enough  for  me  to  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  tell  I  *’ 

Bathsheba’s  momentary  impulse  at  hearing  this  was  to 
ask  why  he  thought  that,  till  she  remembered  that,  far 
from  being  a  conceited  assumption  on  Boldwood’s  part,  it 
was  but  the  natural  conclusion  of  serious  reflection  based 
on  deceptive  premises  of  her  own  offering. 

“  I  wish  I  could  say  courteous  flatteries  to  you,”  the 
farmer  continued  in  an  easier  tone,  “  and  put  my  rugged 
feeling  into  a  graceful  shapes  but  I  have  neither  power 
nor  patience  to  learn  such  things.  I  want  you  for  my 
wife  —  so  wildly  that  no  other  feeling  can  abide  in  me  ; 
but  1  should  not  have  spoken  out  had  1  not  been  led  to 


hope. 

“  The  valentine  again  1  Oh,  that  valentine !  ”  she  said  to 
herself,  but  not  a  word  to  him. 

“  If  you  can  love  me,  say  so.  Miss  Everdene.  If  not  — 
don’t  say  no.” 

“  Mr.  Boldwood,  it  is  painful  to  have  to  say  I  am  sur¬ 
prised,  so  that  I  don’t  know  how  to  answer  you  with  pro¬ 
priety  and  respect —  but  am  only  just  able  to  speak  out 
my  feeling  —  I  mean  my  meaning;  that  I  am  afraid  I 
can’t  marry  you,  much  as  I  respect  you.  You  are  too  dig¬ 
nified  for  me  to  suit  you,  sir.” 

“  But,  Miss  Everdene !  ” 

“I  —  I  didn’t  —  1  know  1  ought  never  to  have  dreamt 
of  sending  that  valentine  —  forgive  me,  sir  —  it  was  a 
wanton  thing  which  no  woman  with  any  self-respect  should 
have  done.  If  you  will  only  pardon  my  thoughtlessness, 
I  promise  never  to  ”  — 

“  No,  no,  no.  Don’t  say  [thoughtlessness  I  Make  me 
think  it  was  something  more  —  that  it  was  a  sort  of  pro- 

fihetic  instinct  —  the  beginning  of  a  feeling  that  you  would 
ike  me.  You  torture  me  to  say  it  was  done  in  thought¬ 
lessness  —  I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light,  and  I  can’t 
endure  it.  Ah  I  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  win  you  I  but 
that  I  can’t  do —  I  can  only  ask  if  I  have  already  got  you. 
If  1  have  not,  and  it  is  not  true  that  you  have  come  un¬ 
wittingly  to  me  as  I  have  to  you,  I  can  say  no  more.” 

“  1  have  not  fallen  in  love  with  yoO,  Mr.  Boldwood  — 
certainly  1  may  say  that.”  She  allowed  a  very  small 
smile  to  creep  for  the  first  time  over  her  serious  face  in 
saying  this,  and  the  white  row  of  upper  teeth,  and  keenly 
cut  lips  already  noticed,  suggested  an  idea  of  heartlessness, 
which  was  immediatelv  contradicted  by  the  pleasant  eyes. 

“  But  you  will  just  think  —  in  kindness  _and  condescen¬ 
sion  think —  if  you  cannot  bear  with  me  as  a  husband  I 
I  fear  I  am  too  old  for  you,  but  believe  me,  I  will  take  more 
care  of  you  than  would  many  a  man  of  your  own  age.  I 
will  protect  and  cherish  you  with  all  my  strength  —  I  will 
indeed.  You  shall  have  no  cares  —  be  worried  by  no 
household  affairs,  and  live  quite  at  ease.  Miss  Everdene. 
The  dairy  superintendence  shall  be  done  by  a  man  —  I 
can  afford  it  well  —  you  shall  never  have  so  much  as  to 
look  out  of  doors  at  hay  making  time,  or  to  think  of  weather 
in  the  harvest.  I  rather  cling  to  the  chaise,  because  it  is 
the  same  my  poor  father  and  mother  drove,  but  if  you  don’t 
like  it  I  will  sell  it,  and  you  shall  have  a  pony-carriage  of 
your  own.  I  cannot  say  how  far  above  every  other  idea 
and  object  on  earth  you  seem  to  me  —  nobo<ly  knows  — 
God  only  knows  —  how  much  you  are  to  me  1  ” 

Bathsheba’s  heart  was  youpg,  and  it  swelled  with  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  deep-natured  man  who  spoke  so  simply. 

“  Don’t  say  it :  don’t !  I  cannot  bear  you  to  feel  so 
much,  and  me  to  feel  nothing.  And  I  am  afraid  they  will 
notice  us,  Mr.  Boldwood.  Will  lyou  let  the  matter  rest 
now  ?  I  cannot  think  collectedly.  I  did  not  know  you 
were  going  to  say  this  to  me.  Oh,  I  am  wicked  to  have 
made  you  sufr«‘r  so  !  ”  She  was  frightened  as  well  as  agi¬ 
tated  at  his  vehemence. 

”  Say  then,  that  you  don’t  absolutely  refuse.  Do  not 
quite  refuse  I  ” 


“  I  can  do  nothing.  I  cannot  answer.” 

1  may  speak  to  you  again  on  the  subject  'i  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  1  may  think  of  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  you  may  think  of  me.” 

“  And  hope  to  obtain  you  ?  ” 

“  No  —  do  not  hope  1  Let  us  go  on.” 

“  I  will  call  upon  you  again  to-morrow.” 

”  No  —  please  not.  Give  me  time.” 

“Yes — I  will  give  you  any  time,”  he  said  earnestly 
and  gratefully.  “  I  am  happier  now.” 

“  No  —  I  beg  you !  Don’t  be  happier  if  happiness  only 
comes  from  my  agreeing.  Be  neutral,  Mr.  Boldwood  I  I 
must  think.” 

“  I  will  wait,”  he  said. 

And  then  she  turned  away.  Boldwood  dropped  his 
eyes  to  the  ground,  and  stood  long  like  a  man  who  did 
not  know  where  he  was.  Realities  then  returned  upon 
him  like  the  pain  of  a  wound  received  in  an  excitement 
which  eclipses  it,  and  he,  too,  then  went  on. 

(To  be  eontloued.) 


SIR  PETER  LELY. 

The  town  of  Soest,  in  the  old  German  circle  of  West¬ 
phalia,  is  a  quaint,  picturesque,  ancient  place,  well  known 
to  easy-going  travellers  between  Cologne  and  Hanover. 
'I'here  Lely  was  born  in  1618 ;  and  there  he  spent  his  boy¬ 
hood,  playing  under  the  shadows  of  the  three  fine  old 
churches,  making  holiday  excursions  out  to  Sassendorf,  or 
tarrying  in  the  market-place,  watching  the  expression  in 
the  faces  of  the  sellers  and  buyers  of  corn. 

Nagel  says  that  Lely’s  father,  a  poor  military  officer, 
bore  the  surname  by  which  his  son  is  known.  'I'he  com¬ 
mon  story  runs  that  the  family  name  was  Van  der  Faes, 
that  the  house  in  which  the  Captain  dwelt  was  decorated 
with  a  sculptured  lily  or  lilies,  and  that  Captain  Van  der 
Faes  became  known  as  the  Captain  at'tlm  Lily.  The 
objection  to  this  story  is  that  neither  in  Altdeutscb, 
Mitteldeutscb,  Oberdeutsch,  nor  in  modern  German,  does 
“  Lely  ”  mean  “  lily’.”  It  was  probably  Peter’s  mother’s 
name,  added  to  that  of  the  husband,  as  is  the  fashion  on 
the  Continent  at  the  present  time. ' 

When  Peter  Lely  was  born,  by  the  side  of  one  of  the 
clear  streams  which  freshen  the  town  of  Soest  from  the 
neighboring  lake,  Rubens  was  forty-one  years  old,  living 
in  Antwerp  in  a  sort  of  state  which  Lely  subsequently 
emulated  in  I^ondon.  In  that  year,  1618,  Vandyck  was  a 
handsome  lad,  nineteen  years  old,  studying  in  Rubens’s 
painting-room.  The  Captain’s  little  son,  in  his  cradle  at 
Soest,  was  destined  to  follow  Vandyck  in  the  English  cap¬ 
ital,  to  equal  him  in  style  of  life,  without  imitating  bis 
extravagance,  and  to  occasionally  come  very  near  him  in 
power  of  painting,  without  any  imitation  of  his  manner. 

The  parents  of  Peter  Van  der  Faes  thought  of  the 
church  and  then  of  the  army  as  affording  their  son  chances 
for  a  fortunate  career.  Peter  heard  but  heeded  not.  His 
talk,  tastes,  and  pursuits  indicated  an  irrepressible  bent. 
At  eighteen,  instead  of  preparing  for  ordination  or  learning 
the  sword  exercise,  Peter  went,  by  his  father’s  consent,  to 
Haarlem  as  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  a  now  less  remembered 
Peter  —  Peter  Grabber.  Grebber  was  not  i  great  master, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  infinite  taste,  and  JLely  applied  him¬ 
self  with  such  effect  to  follow  his  instructions  in  historical 
and  portrait  painting,  adding  thereto  much  successful 
practice  in  landscape,  that  in  two  years  Grebber  kindly 
touched  the  young  fellow  on  the  shoulder,  and  bade  him 
enter  the  world  on  his  own  account,  as  he  then  knew  quite 
as  much  as  his  master. 

Peter  took  Grebber  at  his  word,  but  be  studied  the 
works  of  Vandyck  before  he  repaired  to  the  country  where 
Vandyck’s  career  was  closing.  Lely’s  first  appearance  in 
England  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  suite  of  the  boy  bride¬ 
groom  from  Holland,  who  came  over  here  in  1641  to  marry 
Uie  little  daughter  (Mary)  of  Charles  the  First.  This  was 
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the  last  of  the  royal  child  marriages  which  was  celebrated 
in  England,  and  it  was  full  of  circumstances  worthy  of  a 
painter's  record.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  a  May  day, 
ui  1641,  in  the  Chapel  Iloyal  at  Whitehall.  The  bride 
was  in  her  tenth  year.  The  bridegroom,  William,  after¬ 
wards  second  Prince  of  Orange,  was  only  eleven.  When 
Bishop  Wren  blessed  the  little  couple  the  bevy  of  as  little 
bridesmaids  were  in  a  flutter  of  delight  and  wonderment. 
The  consequent  festival  was  of  an  old-fashioned  romping 
qaality;  and  when  king,  queen,  and  court  conilucted  the 
illustrious  pair  to  their  several  rooms  in  the  palace  nursery, 
the  little  husband  and  his  little  wife  were  the  most  weary 
of  all  that  joyous,  romping  party.  In  the  year  1643  Van 
Tromp  came  hither  and  escorted  the  little  bride  over  the 
seas  to  Holland  ;  his  ships  of  war  accompanying  the  prog¬ 
ress  with  thundering  symphonies  from  the  throats  of  their 
guns. 

At  the  time  above  named,  Peter,  looking  about  him  in 
Lon*lon,  was  taken  by  ever-generous  Geldorp  into  his  studio 
in  Drury  Lane.  Geldorp  welcomed  the  Westphalian  to 
his  house  in  the  Lane  as  warmly  as  he  had  welcomed 
Vandyck  to  his  former  house  and  studio  in  Blackfriars. 
Charles  the  First,  who  loved  to  spend  an  hour  with  his 
courtiers  in  artists’  studios,  probably  first  saw  Lely  at 
Geldorp’s  in  Drury  Lane.  It  was  at  a  later  period  that 
Peter  painted  the  king’s  portrait.  Lely  may  have  worked 
for  Charles  before  that.  In  the  catalogue  of  Charles’s 
pictures  was  “  A  Landscape  done  by  Geldorp’s  Man.”  It 
was  valued  by  the  commissioners  at  £2  10s.,  and  it  fetched 
the  moderate  price  demanded. 

lA‘ly,  for  some  time  after  this,  was  rather  a  painter  of 
history  and  of  landscapes  than  of  portraits.  There  was 
no  one  to  rival  or  follow  him  in  the  two  former  depart¬ 
ments  of  art.  Vandyck,  in  portraiture,  was  held  to  be  a 
master  not  to  be  surpassed.  Lely  nevertheless  resolved  to 
pursue  the  path, by  which  Vandyck  had  earned  golden 
reputation  and  enchanted  the  world.  The  masterpieces 
of  Vandyck  moved  the  pulses  of  his  heart  an<l  fireil  his 
aspirations.  Lely  probably  never  stood  at  his  easel  with¬ 
out  his  mind  dwelling  on  the  great  artist  whom  he  adopted 
as  his  master.  When  he  grew  rich  enough  he  bought 
Vandycks  for  study  and  for  increase  of  gracefulness  to  his 
hou^e.  When  he  looked  at  other  men’s  labors  he  meas¬ 
ured  them  by  Vandyck.  The  highest  praise  he  could  give 
was,  ‘‘That’s  the  nearest  to  Vandyck  of  anything  I  have 
seen  t'ince  I  came  to  England ;  ”  and  it  was  such  praise 
that  he  gave  to  Mary  Beale. 

Lely  was  very  soon  at  court.  The  earliest  work  in  por¬ 
traiture  on  which  Lely  was  employed  in  England  was  in 
copying  Vandyck.  That  portrait  of  Charles  the  First 
with  his  little  son  James,  which  Evelyn  saw  in  1658  at 
Northumberland  House,  and  which  he  describes  as  ‘‘  the 
last  of  our  blessed  Kings  and  the  Duke  of  York,”  and  as 
Lely’s  work,  was  in  fact  Lely’s  admirable  copy  of  one  of 
the  late  pieces  by  Vandyck.  From  such  work  he  passed 
to  original  elforts.  He  was  to  be  seen  not  only  in  Alders- 
gate  btreet  and  Drury  Lane,  painting  the  ladies  of  those 
and  similar  aristocratic  places,  but  in  more  exclusive 
Whitehall,  with  the  king  and  queen  sitting  before  him, 
graciously  condescending  to  be  limned. 

After  royalty  had  departed  from  ^yhitehaIl,  Lely  painted 
the  portraits  of  lea<ling  Commonwealth  men,  and  that  of 
him  who  led  the  leaders — Cromwell.  “Mr.  Lely,”  said 
Oliver,  “  I  desire  you  will  use  all  your  skill  to  paint  my 
picture  only  like  me,  and  not  flatter  me  at  all ;  but  remark 
all  these  roughnesses,  pimples,  warts,  and  everything  as 
vou  see  me ;  otherwise  1  will  never  pay  you  a  farthing  for 
It.”  The  Protector  knew  that  a  portrait  could  be  an  his¬ 
torical  picture. 

When  Anne  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York,  commissioned  Lely 
to  paint  the  handsomest  women  at  the  Court  of  Charles 
the  Second,  ho  naturally  began  with  her  Highness  and  her 
ladies.  Twelve  of  these  are  known  now  as  the  *•  Windsor 
Beauties,”  having  long  hung  in  the  gallery  at  the  Castle, 
before  they  joined  Kneller’s  “  Beauties  ”  at  Hampton  Court. 
They  are  almost  entirely  free  from  the  faults  which  have 
been  laid  to  the  artist’s  charge,  and  this  in  despite  of  the 


free  and  flowing  fashion  of  dress  or  undress  which  then 
prevailed.  There  was  little  covering  to  speak  of,  except 
from  the  waist  downwards.  Ladies  hid  their  feet  and  re¬ 
vealed  their  bosoms.  They  came  to  court  with  trains, 
som.e  of  which  reached  from  the  foot  of  the  throne  far 
away  into  the  outer  chamber  or  staircase.  Lely  simply 
indicates  the  fashion  of  the  period.  In  his  “  Windsor 
Beauties,”  his  Duchess  of  York  is  a  cold  English  lady. 
In  the  quarter-length,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
she  is  a  good  natured  looking  person  with  a  well  bred 
stare  and  a  blue  stomacher.  His  Queen  Catherine  of 
Braganza  is  a  quiet,  lady-like  woman,  with  only  her  fine 
eyes  to  be  proud  of,  and  she  has  a  slight  expression  of 
being  ‘‘  bored  ”  at  having  to  “  sit  ”  for  such  a  special  pur¬ 
pose. 

Look  at  Lely’s  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  that  supreme 
‘‘hussy  of  the  hussies  ”  He  has  represented  her  as  Pallas. 
She  has  an  air  of  Venus  in  her  wiser  cousin’s  panoply. 
She  carries  a  spear,  wears  a  helmet,  and  rests  on,  rather 
than  grasps,  a  shield.  She  is  manifestly  more  ready  for 
love  than  war.  She  is  calmly  proud  in  the  strength,  less 
of  her  arms  than  of  her  beauty.  She  is  lovely,  but  she  is 
also  wide  awake,  an<l  the  storm-cloud  in  the  background 
is  a  fine  indication  of  character  in  a  lady  whose  humanity 
suffered  a  notable  change  when  her  remarkable  temper 
was  ruffled. 

Then  turn  to  Diana,  alias  Duchess  of  Richmond,  whom 
Lely  makes  pass  for  the  Goddess  of  Chastity  (the  W/« 
Sluart  being  difficile)  by  putting  a  bow  in  her  hand,  and 
placing  the  Queen  of  the  Nymphs  in  a  forest.  A  necklace 
sparkles  round  her  throat,  but  the  pearls  are  from  the 
royal  jewellers.  Her  train  will  be  troublesome  to  bear 
through  the  thickset  forest;  but  she  might  woo  Endymion 
himtelf  in  such  a  bodice  :  it  is  so  discreetly  fashioned 
that  the  most  timid  of  swains  might  look  on  it  and  yet 
keep  his  senses. 

From  Diana,  turn  next  to  Mrs.  Middleton,  as  Plenty,  or 
as  Pandora.  In  the  first  character  she  looks  like  the 
charming,  modest,  eldest  daughter  of  the  house,  in  whose 
service  she  is  bearing  from  the  garden,  not  a  cornucopia, 
but  a  freight  of  fruit  for  the  afternoon  dessert.  She  is, 
perhaps,  more  characteristically  painted  as  Pandora.  A 
box  full  of  evils  was  not  a  bad  symbol.  As  Plenty,  her 
dress  has  no  particularly  winning  wave  in  it,  and  the  full 
bosom  is  at  least  half  veiled,  as  if  more  than  that  grace 
were  not  good  for  gods  or  men  to  behold.  As  for  wanton¬ 
ness,  or  voluptuous  negligence,  or  luxurious  magnificence, 
the  picture  is  full  of  honest,  hearty  nature. 

In  allegory,  Lely  was  weak  ;  yet  his  “  Rape  of  Europa” 
h.as  been  pronounced  worthy  of  Lairesse.  But  Lely  cannot 
be  compared  with  Lairesse  in  the  lumbering  apologue 
which  mars  Lely’s  portrait  of  Lady  Falmouth.  Yet,  of 
all  his  portraits,  this  is  said  to  be  the  one  in  which  he 
most  nearly  equals  Vandyck.  The  lady  had  been  made  a 
widow  by  the  sea-fight  olT  Harwich,  in  which  her  gallant 
husband  was  slain.  Therefore,  in  the  widow’s  lap  lies  a 
cannon-ball,  a  real  four-and-twenty  pounder,  with  her 
hand  slightly  resting  on  it.  The  grief,  symbolized  by  the 
ball,  is  apparently  heavy,  but  it  was  probably  not  so  heavy 
as  it  seemed,  for  the  lap  bears  hardly  an  impress  of  the 
weight.  The  lady’s  left  hand  is  keeping  the  young  widow’s 
somewhat  too  loo%  drapery  together,  which  falls  from  her 
bosom,  as  such  drapery  does  from  that  of  a  peronnelle  in 
the  illustration  to  a  French  love-song.  In  truth,  it  fell  to 
similar  purpose,  and  accomplished  Dorset  was  but  too 
happy  to  lay  his  head  on  the  bosom  which  had  been  the 
loved  pillow  of  gallant  Falmouth. 

As  it  was  impossible,  even  for  Lely,  to  make  the  auda¬ 
cious  Lady  Southesk  look  like  a  repentant  Magdalen,  he 
has  painted  her  trying  to  look  like  one,  and  he  failed  in 
the  attempt.  'This  lady  carries  her  capacious  bust,  and  a 
pile  of  drapery  that  might  hedge  in  a  thousand  sacred 
virtues,  to  a  covert  in  a  wood ;  but  she  has  not  the  air  of  a 
Mary  who  is  likely  to  cast  herself  to  the  ground  in  sorrow, 
and  lean  painfully  on  her  elbow  in  perusal  of  a  book  that 
teaches  only  wisdom.  Un  the  other  hand.  Lady  Chester¬ 
field’s  pure,  grave  expression  might  have  subdued  a  Puri- 


tan.  The  hgures  in  the  background  might  be  taken  for 
little  Loves,  carrying  away  between  them  the  sweet  flowers 
of  life,  and  leaving  nothing  in  their  place.  Again,  the 
most  strait-laced  virtue  might  go  abroad  in  such  becom¬ 
ing  folds  as  cling  round  Lady  Rochester,  and  never  be 
ashamed.  Most  of  a  precisian  looks  Anne  Digby,  subse¬ 
quently  Countess  of  Sunderland.  I'his  modest  Anne 
shields  her  own  breast  that  it  may  not  be  seen  to  sigh. 
The  Earl  of  Sunderland,  as  versatile  in  love  as  he  was  in 
politics  and  in  religion,  was  under  promise  to  her;  but  he 
broke  his  vow,  begged  be  might  not  be  asked  why,  and 
then  married  the  lau^y  after  all.  He  was  the  son  of  Doro¬ 
thea,  Countess  of  Sunderland,  Waller’s  Sacharissa,  whom 
Lely  also  painted  during  her  long  widowhood,  and  with  an 
efiect  which  again  brought  him  in  close  aflinity  with  Van- 
dyck.  There  is  no  fear  of  Anne  Digby’s  drapery  falling, 
if  she  move  —  an  accident  which  some  think  Sfould  cer¬ 
tainly  happen  to  the  Duchess  of  Somerset.  But  those  who 
tliiuk  so  should  mark  how  the  lady’s  right  hand  so  holds 
it  as  to  make  ic  safe  under  the  most  active  emergency. 
Again,  how  true  a  lady  is  seen  in  the  portrait  of  the 
Countess  of  Northumberland  I  The  figure,  full  of  life,  and 
marked  by  grace,  is  worthy  of  Sir  Joshua.  The  landscape 
has  a  natural  beauty  that  would  have  won  the  generous 
praise  of  Gainsborough. 

Walpole’s  objections  to  Lely  are  inapplicable  to  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Lady  Whitmore,  and  more  so  to  that  of  the  belle 
Jenings  (subsequently  Duebess  of  T^rconnel)  ;  she  has  no 
clinquant,  no  absurd  8U])erflu.\  of  robes  to  drag  through 
woods  and  -  brooks.  The  belle  Jenings  is,  in  Lely’s  por¬ 
traiture,  a  mild,  modest  beauty,  (juaintly  but  becomingly 
dressed.  George  Fox  might  have  looked  on  the  face  with¬ 
out  discerning  wantonness,  and  on  the  dress  without  recog¬ 
nizing  either  voluptuousness  or  negligence.  If  there  be  one 
in  the  bevy  of  “  Windsor  Beauties  ”  obnoxious  to  such  cen¬ 
sure  as  Walpole  has  showered  indiscriminately  on  the  whole, 
it  is  the  Querouaillu  (Duchess  of  Portsmouth).  She  is  a 
true  French  courtesan.  Loretle,  cocoUe,  and  peronuelle  are 
combined  in  her.  She  is  here  an  Arcadian  shepherdess, 
in  skirts  that  would  take  Audrey’s  breath  away  only  to 
look  at  'i'o  suppose  that  Audrey  could  have  stood  under 
a  tree  as  this  “  beauty  ”  does,  with  no  more  of  the  woman 
about  her  veiled  than  there  is  in  a  mermaid,  would  be  to 
do  Audrey  infinite  wrong.  She  would  cry  heartily  at  the 
thought  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  glorious  of  ail  these  portraits  is  that  of 
Lady  Denham.  The  full-blown  flowers  in  ber  lap  symbol¬ 
ize  the  perfection  to  which  the  style  of  this  haughty  beauty 
had  reached.  The  portrait,  nowever,  with  which  Sir  i 
Peter  himself  was  infinitely  pleased,  was  that  of  the  belle 
Hamilton.  The  exquisite  creature  looks  as  if  she  was  pos¬ 
ing  for  a  saint,  and  was  enduring  the  trouble  (saving  a 
certain  playfulness)  like  one.  Lely  finished  few  pictures 
so  exquisitely  as  this.  He  confessed  to  having  a  particular 
pleasure  in  this  special  work.  The  Duke  of  York,  says 
Grammont,  “  took  a  delight  in  looking  at  it,  and  began 
again  to  ogle  the  original.’" 

When  these  portraits  were  hung  up  in  the  Duke  of 
York’s  house,  Papya  was  among  the  many  who  went  to 
gaze  at  them.  His  comment  in  his  diary  is  “  Good  but  not 
like.”  Dry  den  insinuates  of  Lely,  under  the  guise  of  “  a 
late  noble  painter,”  that  the  common  opinion  was  that  Lely 
“drew  many  graeeful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like.” 
The  reason  assigned  is  that  Lely  “  studied  himself  more 
than  those  who  sat  to  him.”  A  better  judge,yertue,  at¬ 
tributes  the  cause  of  the  work  being  less  true  in  resem¬ 
blance  than  in  handling  to  the  circumstance  that  Lely 
“  was  not  so  firm  and  true  in  his  lineaments,  as  he  was  an 
excellent  colorist  and  of  a  fine  freedom  of  pencil.”  This 
excellence  of  color  and  freedom  of  pencil  are  manifest  in 
Lely’s  Nell  Gwynn.  The  portrait  may  not  be  a  perfect 
likeness,  for  Nell’s  saucy  hilarity  of  expression  is  not  rep¬ 
resented.  The  head,  however,  has  a  certain  boyishness  of 
chaiymter  in  it.  In  her  soft^  pensive  mood,  innocence, 
sweetness,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  with  her  hand  ten¬ 
derly  resting  on  and  carryi^  a  lamb,  the  figure  might  sug¬ 
gest  a  young  St.  Jdhn.  'The  wanton  undress  and  the 


boundless  expanse  of  bosom  soon  disperse  the  suggestion. 
The  character  of  the  woman  is  perfectly  interpreted. 

Lely  painted  Nell  in  more  moods  than  one.  The  most 
casual  glance  at  her  likeness  in  the  National  Portmit  Gal¬ 
lery  would  not  lead  to  the  most  transitory  thought  that  the 
lady  there  is  a  nun.  She  is  half-fashionably,  half  fantasti¬ 
cally  dressed.  Her  hair  is  ol  the  court,  not  of  the  desert. 
She  is  seated  in  a  garden,  attired  in  a  dress  that  has  now 
an  almost  dead- leaf  color,  and  over  it  and  about  it  sweeps 
and  falls,  and  clings  and  hangs,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Lely's 
lovely  blue  draperies.  The  hands  are  exquisitely  painted. 
One  of  them  is  nearly  laid  on  the  heart,  but  a  finger  points 
towards  a  side-walk,  and  there  is  a  speaking,  laughing  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  lips  and  in  the  eyes,  as  if  she  were  making 
some  allusion  to  the  king,  and  Lely  had  stirred  her  mirth 
by  some  saucy  reply. 

Not  merely  as  compared  with  Nell,  but  purely  of  itself, 
Lely's  portrait  of  Mary  Davies,  another  “Miss”  of  the 
king’s,  is  that  of  the  most  modest,  refined,  and  attractive  of 
maidens.  The  face  is  sad  and  full  of  thought.  The  warm 
auburn  hair  falls  about  it  in  natural  curls,  and  tbe  eyes  are 
life-like,  liquid,  and  with  a  slightly  startled  expression,  as 
if  she  would  fain  not  be  surprised  sitting  on  a  bench  in  a 
retired  garden  nook,  in  that  attire.  Yet  there  is  abun¬ 
dance  of  it,  tbe  ever  exquisite  Lely  blue  over  a  tender, 
now  somewhat  faded,  white.  In  the  sad,  soft  expression  of 
the  lovely  face,  Lely  has  transmitted  a  warrant  of  the 
touching  effect  with  which  Mary  Davies  sang,  “  My  Lodg¬ 
ing  is  on  the  Cold  Ground.”  Looking  on  the  two  por¬ 
traits,  the  Lords  Peter  might  justifiably  be  prouder  of  Moll 
Davies  for  an  ancestress  than  the  Dukes  of  St.  Albans  of 
Nell  Gwynn. 

Nowhere  has  Lely  given  better  proof  of  his  power  to 
paint  character  than  in  hfs  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  and  the  infamous  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
latter  is  very  simple  in  its  details.  A  circlet  of  pearls 
round  the  throat  is  the  sum  of  all  decoration.  Tbe  dress 
is  not  particularly  loose.  The  face,  however,  with  its  vo¬ 
luptuous  lips,  handsome  animal  flesh  and  feature,  and  au¬ 
dacious  eyes,  is  the  face  of  a  woman  who  might  stand  by  as 
a  page  to  see  ber  husband  murdered  in  a  duel  by  her  lover. 
And  the  portrait  of  that  lover  is  a  perfect  pendant.  It  is 
grandly  robed  ;  but  the  peer’s  insignia  cannot  humanize  a 
face  which  is  bursting  with  sensuality  and  a  fat  pollution 
of  its  own.  He  is  evidently  the  man  who  took  that  woman 
home  to  the  house  where  his  own  wife,  Fairfax’s  daughter, 
kept  her  sorrowful  state.  When  she  was  aware  of  the  in¬ 
trusion,  the  Duchess  moved  towards  the  door,  tvith  the  re¬ 
mark  that  it  was  not  fitting  for  her  to  be  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  woman  who  accompanied  him.  “  1  know 
that,”  said  the  Duke,  “  and  I  have  left  my  coach  at  the 
door,  to  take  you  to  your  father’s.” 

Lely’s  portraits  of  the  second  Duehess  of  York  (after¬ 
wards  Queen  Mary  of  Modena)  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
he  was  not  a  mere  meretricious  painter.  She  was  but  fif¬ 
teen  when  she  came  a  bride  to  England.  Lely  then  painted 
her  in  the  character  of  Innocence;  and  tbe  exquisite  grace 
and  simplicity  of  the  work,  its  power  in  design,  Xnd  its 
purity  in  color  and  sentiment,  charmed  every  one  who  bad 
both  heart  and  eyes.  Lely  is  said  to  have  never  wearied 
of  portraying  this  dmehess,  who  was  such  a  contrast  with 
her  heavy  predecessor,  Anne  Hyde.  Indeed,  the  painter’s 
power  is  manifested  in  his  contrasts.  I..ely’8  Mary  of  Mo¬ 
dena  is  almost  a  spiritual  being.  His  Sharp,  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  is  a  living,  vigorous  substantiality.  Qne 
may  believe  that  the  painter  looked  not  only  at  but  through 
that  most  unhappy  of  villains.  The  passion  in  the  heart  is 
reflected  in  the  expression  on  the  face.  There  is  vigor,  too, 
in  many  of  Lely’s  female  portraits-  Walpole  had  no 
ground  for  saying  that  Lely,  wanting  taste,  supplied  clin¬ 
quant*  Lely  &d  not  always  dress  his  nymphs  in  “  fantas¬ 
tic  night-gowns  fastened  with  a  single  pin.”  Whatever  be 
did,  the  lapses  of  dress,  the  hair  flung  tree,  these  indicated 
the  fashion  of  the  time.  “  The  sleepy  eye  that  spoke  the 
melting  soul  ”  was  the  languid  mode  of  the  day,  and  Lely 
match^  it  by  costume,  or  the  lack  of  it.  Yet  the  ladies  are 
ladies  still ;  saucy,  it  may  be,  in  a  high  and  haughty  ^ay. 
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Lely  acquired  more  money  and  contemporary  fame  by  rivals.  Pepys  is  sorry,  but  “  Lely’s  pictures  are  without 
his  female  portraits  than  by  those  of  men.  In  his  flattery  to  doubt  much  beyond  Mr.  Hailes’s.” 

old  female  sitters  he  has  scarcely  been  outdone  by  Lawrence  Lely  was  modest  when  estimating  himself.  “  Sir  Peter,” 
or  by  Ross.  His  flattery  (let  it  be  avowed)  trenched  on  said  one  of  the  sons  of  Folly,  at  Charles  the  Second’s 
caricature.  His  second  portrait  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  court,  “  how  did  you  get  your  reputation  ?  You  know  you 
when  old,  in  a  chemise  relieved  by  a  broad  scarf,  has  been  are  no  great  painter.”  “  I  know  I  am  not,”  said  I^ely 

not  inappropriately  described  as  looking  more  like  a  bloated  calmly,  “  but  I  am  the  best  you  have.”  His  royal  patrons 

child  cheated  of  a  box  of  sugar  plums  than  a  corpulent,  were  munificent  for  the  time.  For  the  portraits  of  Charles 

middle-aged,  ill-used  woman.  Lely’s  Prince  Rupert  is  the  Second  and  his  queen,  Lely  received  one  hundred 

reckoned  to  be  as  near  to  Vandyck  as  any  male  portrait  pounds. 

Sir  Peter  ever  painted,  and  there  is  in  it  the  presentment  In  the  estimation  of  Pepys,  L^ly  was  fond  of  a  pompous 

of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  of  a  leader  in  the  field,  and  of  way  of  living.  The  Lord  Keeper  Guilford  found  him  a 

a  man  who  would  not  be  out  of  place  either  in  a  library  or  perfect  gentleman.  Lely  conversed  so  charmingly  on  his 

a  boudoir.  Lely’s  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Knole,  is  full  of  dignity,  own  art  that  his  hearers,  if  they  could  not  become,  by  lis- 

and  also  of  a  commonplace  nature  bespeaking  a  gentleman  tening,  infallible  judges,  at  least  fell  in  love  with  the  art 
who  had  every-day  work  to  do  in  the  world  and  was  pre-  itself,  and  had  a  longing  to  buy  pictures.  Lely  knew  the 

pared  to  do  it.  Fifty  years  after  Lely  was  dead,  Harris  of  history  of  his  art  better  than  he  knew  any  other  history  ; 

Salisbury  was  looking  at  the  artist’s  portrait  of  Sir  William  |  and  he  had  the  materials  of  knowledge  curiously  arranged 
Temple,  “  where,”  as  he  wrote  to  Highmore.  “  the  austerity  for  the  sake  of  reference.  He  cut  out  of  the  “  Colonna 

of  everything  that  surrounds  seems  purposely  intended  to  Trajani”  all  the  historical  part,  “  contenting  himself  with 

give  life  and  vigor  to  the  countenance  and  there  fix  the  so  much,  and  no  more,  as  touched  the  profession  of  a 

attention  of  the  spectator.”  It  is  the  beat  possible  guess  at  painter,  without  that  of  a  scholar.”  Pepys,  who  tells  us 

a  true  master’s  intention.  Nagle  asserts  that  Lely’s  Hor-  this,  calls  Lely  “  a  proud  man  and  full  of  state,”  because 

ace  Townshend,  his  Alderman  La  Neve,  in  Robes,  his  I  Pepys  saw  “  in  what  pomp  Lely’s  table  was  laid,”  in  his 
Earl  of  Sandwich  (an  object  of  Pepys’  idolatry),  and  his  I  house  in  Covent  Garden,  “  for  himself  to  go  to  dinner.” 
last  portrait  of  Charles  the  First,  manifest  a  master- power  ■  Pepys  was  astonished  at  the  extent  of  Lely’s  practice, 
in  heroic  portraiture  quite  equal  to  that  of  Vandyck.  As  j  Lely’s  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  had  inspired 
much  may  be  said  of  Lely’s  portrait  of  Thomas  Stanley,  |  Pepvs  with  a  desire  to  have  a  copy  of  the  work.  The 
the  author  of  a  now  forgotten  “  History  of  Philosophy.”  |  painter  answered  that  his  time  was  fully  engaged  for  the 
In  this  work  Lely,  in  painting  the  eyes,  has  reflected  the  i  next  three  weeks.  Subsequently,  when  the  Duke  of  York 

philosophy  or  heroism,  the  thought  or  resolution,  of  the  |  had  given  l.^ly  a  commission  to  paint  the  Duke’s  Hag- 

mind.  You  may  see  that  Stanley’s  head  is  full  of  brains.  |  captains,  one  of  those  heroes.  Sir  William  Penn,  accom- 

Even  when  Lely  had  to  deal  with  fashions  against  which  panied  Pepys  to  arrange  for  a  sitting.  Lely  was  so  “  full 

Vandyck  had  never  to  contend,  he  contrived  to  keep  the  of  work  ”  that  “  he  was  fain  to  take  his  table-book  out  to 

man  intact.  His  Henry  Jermyn  (afterwards  Earl  of  St.  see  how  his  time  is  appointed ;  and  appoints  six  days 

Albans)  is  all  heavy  robes  and  cataract  peruke.  The  indi-  hence  for  him  to  come,  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 

vidual  is  not  heroic,  though  Henrietta  Maria  loved,  if  she  morning.”  At  a  later  period,  Lely’s  hours  for  work  were 

did  not  marry  him.  He  looks  like  a  man  who  would  play  from  nine  to  four ;  and  he  was  very  independent  in  his 

cards  till  and  after  he  was  blind,  as  he  did,  some  one  telling  bearing  with  the  noblest  and  proudest  of  his  sitters.  If 

him  the  points.  Under  all  that  heap  of  robes  there  is  a  the  most  imperious  duke  or  most  wayward  duchess  failed 
breathing  being  of  so  many  stone  weight.  The  head  is  to  appear  at  the  time  appointed,  Lely,  or  Lely’s  porter, 

wig  and  nothing  else,  but  the  face  is  not  a  mere  mask  would  transfer  the  name  of  the  offender  to  the  bottom  of 

on  a  block,  as  in  the  careless  portraits  of  Verrio  and  the  artist’s  list  of  engagements,  and  the  transgressor  had 
Kneller.  ,  to  wait  for  a  new  turn  till  that  list  had  been  duly  worked 

After  I^ly  established  himself  in  Covent  Garden  in  1662  out.  On  this  point  Lely  was  inexorable, 
his  pupils  could  not  bave  much  profited  by  tbe  study  of  There  are  two  different  accounts  of  the  rate  at  which 
their  master,  if  he  was  as  reserved  to  all  as  he  is  said  to  Lely  worked.  A  well-known  story  runs,  that  the  Duke 

have  been  to  Greenhill  and  Buckshorn.  He  would  not  of  York  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  l^ing  desirous  of 

permit  them,  we  are  told,  to  see  him  mix  his  colors,  to  ob-  possessing  a  portrait  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  first  corn- 

serve  how  he  laid  them  on,  nor  how  he  marked  or  distrib-  missioned  Lely,  while  Monmouth  gave  the  work  to  Kneller. 

nted  them  with  his  pencil.  They  were  obliged,  so  goes  the  It  was  to  be  a  sort  of  “  match,”  whereby  the  qualities  of 

story,  to  watch  him  by  stealth,  and  peep  at  him  from  hid-  the  respective  artists  were  to  be  settled.  Kneller’s  rapid 

ing-places.  On  the  other  hand  we  learn  from  Vertue’s  hand  and  fiery  pencil  combined  to  finish  the  portrait  at 

MSS.  that  the  two  Beales,  brother  and  sister,  were  allowed  one  sitting.  Lely,  though  bold,  was  discreet;  he  took  his 

to  look  over  Sir  Peter  as  he  worked,  and  even  to  criticise  time,  and  impatient  people  pronounced  him  slow,  while 

him  most  freely,  that  from  his  explanations  they  might  fashion  went  over  to  Kneller.  Even  if  this  he  true,  it 

learn  to  snatch  graces  of  their  own  when  before  their  own  must  be  remembered  that  Lely  was  then  in  his  last  days, 

easels  in  the  street  hard  by.  While  Lely  was  engaged,  in  At  an  earlier  period  his  pencil  could  be  rapid  without  fail- 

1666,  on  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  York  at  the  Duke’s  ing  to  be  effective ;  he  is  known  to  have  executed  two 

lodgings  in  Whitehall,  Pepys  contrived  to  overlook  him.  heads  of  Tillotson  (for  Mr.  Beale  and  for  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Henas  recorded  his  delight  at  observing  that  the  painter  had  Cradock,  Mrs.  Beale’s  father)  in  chalks  and  color  in  one 

not  succeeded  nearly  so  well  at  getting  a  likeness  of  the  hour.  “  Fa  Presto  ”  could  hardly  have  outdone  that : 

Duchess,  in  two  or  three  sittings,  as  fie  had  of  Mrs.  Pepys,  on  Kneller  would  have  fallen  short  of  it. 

the  first  attempt.  Pepys  gave  Lely’s  “  fellow  ”  a  piece  of  When  Charles  the  Second  dubbed  Peter  I^ely  knight, 
money  for  permission  to  enter  the  artist’s  studio  and  to  see,  and  made  him  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  Sir  Peter 

among  other  rare  things,  this  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  had  acquired  the  right  to  live  like  a  knight  and  a  gentleman. 

York,  just  finished.  Pepys  saw  at  once  the  hand  of  no  ordi-  The  painter  had  saved  money,  had  put  it  out  at  interest, 

nary  master  in  his  work,  “her  whole  body  sitting  instate  and  invested  it  in  land.  He  had  estates  and  honest 

in  a  chair,  in  white  satin,  and  another  of  the  king’s  that  is  tenants  in  hoth  Lincolnshire  and  Herts;,  and  the  great 

not  finished,  most  rare  things  1  ”  He  was  still  more  ecstatic  artist  was  not  a  stern  landlord.  When  he  had  the  vapors, 

when  he  saw  gratis  what  he  calls  “  the  so  much  desired  hy  or  when  his  lady  had,  —  a  woman  of  good  family,  hut  so 

me  picture  of  my  Lady  Castlemaine.  A  mostblesled  pict-  totally  unremarkable  that  she  fades  out  of  the  household 

nre  !  ”  The  amateur  compared  the  foreign  artist  with  picture  altogether,  —  he  could  change  from  his  town  house 

English  painters.  He  weighed  Lely’s  “  Duchess  ”  with  to  his  suburban  cottage  at  Kew,  or  to  a  country  residence, 

Wright’s;  “but  Ix)rd,  the  difference!”  is  his  summary  as  easily  as  any  nobleman,  and  with  as  little  uneasy 

criticism.  He  measured  the  Westphalian  against  Hailes,  thought  about  the  cost.  But  he  was  most  at  “  home  ”  in 

who  had  painted  Pepys’  father,  and  was  one  of  Lely’s  Covent  Garden,  where  he  lived  indeed  a  deservedly 
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pioutl  man,”  with  inAnite  grandeur  but  without 
EeIA>hness.  His  table  was  not  laid  out  in  state  exclusively 
for  his  own  gratiAcation.  He  gathered  his  friends  around 
it,  enjoyed  with  them  the  delights  he  had  earned,  and  par¬ 
took  with  them  of  the  generous  fare  he  had  already  p?iid 
for.  His  cellars  were  rich  in  favorite  liquids,  (rom  rare 
wines  to  the  then  still  popular  mum.  Curious  clocks,  rich 
furniture,  antique  cabinets,  stately  beds,  quaint  mirrors, 
costly  plate  and  jewels,  these  were  only  small  matters  in  a 
house  where  the  artist  had  brought  together  the  noblest 
private  collection  of  pictures  then  existing  in  England, 
and  among  them  were  six-and-twenty  Vandycks.  Next 
to  them  and  to  the  art  by  cunning  exercise  of  which  they 
were  produced.  Sir  Peter  loved  music.  Half  a  dozen 
caged  singing-birds  made  his  house  and  garden  joyous. 
His  violins,  his  bass-viols,  his  theorbos,  and  bis  harpsicals 
discoursed  him  most  exquisite  music  while  he  sat  at  din¬ 
ner,  when,  Nagle  says,  he  was  fed  with  sweet  sounds  as 
well  as  with  rich  viands.  In  summer,  fancy  may  see  him 
and  his  group  of  familiars  assembled  on  his  lawn,  which 
extended  up  to  Long  Acre,  while  amateurs  or  professional 
friends  touched  the  instruments  he  kept  for  harmonious 
use.  Lely’s  “  books  of  devotion  ”  may  justify  us  in  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  not  far  from  godliness;  and  his 
“  bathing  tubs”  show  that  he  was  beyond  his  age,  and 
loved  what  is  next  to  godliness  —  cleanliness.  These 
items  we  gather  from  his  executors’  accounts. 

Lely  was  adding  money  to  money,  and  acre  to  acre,  by 
his  daily  work  in  Covent  Garden,  when  a  thought  came 
over  him  of  the  great  hereafter,  and  a  desire  to  sot  his 
bouse  in  order,  that  bis  two  young  children  might  enter 
without  trouble  on  their  succesrion.  A  courtier,  who 
loved  art  and  Sir  Peter,  took  the  latter  by  the  sleeve  and 
introduced  him  to  the  then  Attorney-General  North. 
North  frightened  “the  old  gentleman,”  as  North  called 
him,  by  urgent  counsel  to  make  an  immediate  settlement, 
as  in  spite  of  his  naturalization,  if  he  were  to  die  intes¬ 
tate  his  estate  might  go  to  the  Crown.  North  arranged 
this  important  affair,  and  took  no  fees.  He  was  well  paid, 
nevertheless.  Lely  gave  him  several  portraits,  “  and  be¬ 
tween  them,”  says  Roger  North,  in  his  Life  of  the  Lord 
Keeper,  “  this  was  called  commuting  of  faculties.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1C 79  Lely  made  his  will. 
In  a  few  words,  he  leaves  all  to  his  young  daughter  Anne 
and  bis  little  son  John.  His  Lincolnshire  estates,  bis 
rents,  in  short,  all  he  possessed  was  then  bequeathed,  with 
ample  means  for  the  education  of  the  son,  and  an  especial 
three  thousand  pounds  to  Anne,  to  be  put  out  at  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Ave  or  six  per  cent.,  and  to  be  applieil  for  her 
support  till  she  was  eighteen,  or  got  married.  In  case  of 
the  children  dying  before  they  were  of  age  to  execute  a 
testament,  Lely  thought  of  the  sole  survivor  of  his  old 
home  in  Westphalia.  To  his  sister  Kate  Maria  Week, 
widow  of  Conrad  Week,  once  burgomaster  of  Groll,  in 
Guelderland,  and  to  her  children,  he  gave  the  reversionary 
interest.  And  having  thus  provided  for  his  kin.  Sir  Peter 
seems  to  have  thought  of  his  friends  and  of  something  to 
be  done  for  them  by  and  by.  “  As  to  legacies,”  he  says 
quaintly,  “  to  my  particular  friends  and  to  servants,  I  hope 
•t  will  please  God  to  afford  me  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
declare  my  mind  therein  by  a  codicil.”  Sir  Peter,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  appear  to  have  found  either,  during  the 
troubled  year  in  which  he  signed  the  document.  ” 

He  still  had  time  to  work.  Amon"  Lely’s  latest  pro¬ 
ductions  was  his  best  known  portraitof  the  second  Duchess 
of  York.  The  Duchess  sat  for  it  previous  to  the  journey 
which  she  made  to  Scotland  in  company  with  the  Duke. 
She  is,  moreover,  in  her  habit  as  she  lived,;  in  a  dress  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  with  a  tucker  and  under-sleeves  of  the 
fairest  lawn.  ’  Over  the  shoulders  and  bosom  there  is  a 
“  cataract  ”  of  beautiful  hair,  falling  from  the  most  classical 
of  beads.  A  scarf  of  blue  (the  edges  of  gold  and  pearls) 
crosses  the  dress  obliquely,  rests  in  rich  profusion  in  the 
lap,  and  descends  in  copious  folds  of  drapery  to  the 
ground.  She  is  sitting  in  one  of  Lely’s  best  garden  scenes, 
beneath  a  tree  entwined  by  roses  and  honeysuckles.  The 
portrait  is  remarkable  for  its  feminine  dignity  and  its 


sweet  expression.  It  was  painted  as  a  gift  to  the  Duke  of 
Rothes,  who  was  to  be  the  host  of  the  royal  pair  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Leslie 
House.  This  portrait  is  probably  the  very  last  of  the 
works  which  Lely  lived  to  finish.  It  was  begun  in  the 
year  1C 79,  and  the  career  of  the  great  artist  was  then 
drawing  to  a  close.  In  the  following  February  (1680),  a 
young  lady  of  great  fame,  rank,  and  beauty  was  sitting  to 
him  in  his  room  in  Covent  Garden  —  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Jofceline,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  wife  of  Lord 
Ogle,  whom  she  had  married  in  the  previous  November, 
when  she  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  was  after¬ 
wards  contracted  to  “  Tom  of  ten  thousand,”  Thynne  of 
Longhat,  and  was  subsequently  Duchess  of  Somerset. 
One  of  the  first  portraits  painted  by  Lely,  in  England, 
was  that  of  her  father?  Josceline,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
when  the  Earl  was  a  little  boy.  His  last,  but  unAnished, 
portrait  was  that  of  Josceline’s  daughter.  While  engaged 
upon  it,  the  pencil  slipped  from  bis  hand,  and  a  At  of 
apoplexy  closed  the  career  of  this  great  painter  forever. 
He  died  the  same  day  ;  and  his  enemies  said  that  he  died 
all  the  sooner  at  hearing  his  doctor  speak  in  praise  of 
Kneller  1 

The  succession  to  his  formal  Court  appointment  was 
vacant  till  March,  1685,  when  Antonio  Verrio  was,  in  the 
words  of  Luttrell’s  Diary,  made  the  King’s  “  chief  and 
Arst  painter  in  the  place  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  deceased.” 

Sir  Peter  was  buried^  like  a  knight  and  a  gentleman,  by 
torchlight.  The  procession  had  not  far  to  go  to  the  old 
church  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden.  The  tofehes  and 
wax  cost  more  than  the  cofAn.  Seven  pounds  the  former 
and  Ave  pounds  additional  to  the  bearers,  while  the  colAn 
cost  but  six.  The  apothecary  received  twelve  pounds  for 
embalming  Sir  Peter,  and  the  herald-painter  a  few  shillings 
over  sixteen  pounds  for  executing  the  bright  and  garish 
scutcheons  of  arms  which  glittered  in  the  torchlight  to  the 
admiration  of  the  Piazza  mob.  Altogether,  the  funeral 
chaiges  reached  a  hundred  and  seventy-Ave  pounds,  minus 
Ave  shillings. 

The  executors’  accounts  show  what  activity  reigned  in 
Lely’s  studio  immediately  after  his  death.  Walton  was 
there  appraising  and  varnishing  the  part  of  the  collection 
that  was  to  be  Arst  sold.  Lancrinck  was  running  to  and 
fro  from  his  lodgings  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Piazza  to  his  old  master's  house  in  the  northeast,  where 
he  made  the  inventory,  estimated  prices,  and  placed  the 
pictures  in  the  best  lights.  At  other  times,  Lancrinck  and 
Sonnius  (Van  Son)  were  busily  engaged  in  completing  the 
portraits  or  the  backgrounds  and  accessories  which  Sir 
Peter  had  left  unAnished.  On  some  occasions,  the  studio 
was  crowded  with  artists  giving  last  touches,  for  love  or 
money,  to  pieces  which  Lely  had  not  had  leisure  to  ter¬ 
minate.  Among  them  were  brilliant  Roestraten,  careful 
TiUon,  and  eccentric  Wissing,  with  inferior  workmen, 
such  as  Nason,  Warton,  and  Landervert,  a  trio  of  “jour¬ 
neymen  painters  ”  of  the  time.  Mr.  Baptist  Agures  among 
the  more  dignified  artists  engaged  in  conveying  graces  to 
Sir  Peter’s  uncompleted  pictures.  “  Mr.  Baptist,”  was  the 
familiar  name  of  Gaspars,  the  Antwerp  painter,  whom 
Lely  had  long  retained  as  an  assistant.  (Caspars  earned 
at  this  work  £56  ;  Wissing  was  paid  about  £30;  Sonnius, 
£20,  and  Lancrinck  about  £12.  Of  the  latter  sum,  £9 
was  paid  to  him  for  Anishing  Sir  Peter’s  portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas  Deerham  ;  a  few  shillings  were  considereil  enough 
for  completing  copies  from  other  masters,  which  Lely  had 
commenced  and  bad  then  put  aside. 

The  most  curious  scene  in  Lely’s  studio  occurred  when 
his  brother  artists  looked  over  his  properties.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  variety  of  costumes  and  materials  for  them,  which 
would  have  made  wardrobes  for  a  score  of  theatres. 
There  was  Lancrinck  turning  over  the  embroidered 
dresses,’  and  Wissing  and  Gaspars  holding  up  to  admira¬ 
tion  the  glittering  tiffanies,  the  gay  taffetas,  the  silks,  sad 
and  light-colored,  the  pearl  satins,  the  gray  satins,  the 
ash  satins,  the  crimson,  violet,  blue,  and  emerald  satins ; 
the  sleeves,  the  skirts,  the  “  tiffany  white  and  red  shifts,” 
the  laced  shirts,  the  gorgeous  petticoats,  the  marvellous 
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waistcoats,  and  the  Isabella  cloth  of  gold  ;  and  they  bought 
largely,  as  if  from  the  old  materials  they  could  catch  the 
master’s  power.  Wissing  carried  off  silken  gear,  and  by 
help  of  it  imitated  Lely  more  closely  than  ever.  “  Mr. 
Baptist  ”  doubtless  turned  all  his  bright  purchases  to  good 
account  in  his  draperies  and  tapestry.  As  for  Lancrinck, 
he  bought  not  only  such  brilliant  articles  as  those  above 
mentioned,  but  Sir  Peter’s  palettes  and  pencils.  Lan¬ 
crinck,  indeed,  purchased  so  largely,  that  he  was  fain  to 
complete  more  of  Lely’s  unfinished  works,  in  part  payment. 
Moreover,  “  for  pains  at  the  first  sale,”  Lancrinck  was 
allowed  a  commission  of  ninepence  in  the  pound,  and  he 
put  nearly  a  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket  by  an  agency 
which  a  respectable  artist  would  not  in  these  days  think 
becoming.  At  the  first  sale,  Lancrinck  purchased  forty- 
nine  pictures  for  £206.  Among  them  was  a  “Psyche,” 
by  Rubens,  £41.  For  “  Van  Tromp,”  he  gave  £6,  and  10s. 
more  for  “  A  Lucrece  of  Sir  Peter’s  after  Titian.”  Rich¬ 
ard  Cromwell  was  not  in  favor;  his  portrait  (it  is  not  said 
by  whom)  was  knocked  down  at  £2  10s.  A  “  Cupid  of 
Flamingo  ”  fetched  more  than  Rubens’s  “  Psyche,”  namely, 
£145;  Mr.  Baptist  being  the  buyer.  Tilson  succeeded  in 
obtaining  “an  original  of  Sir  Peter,”  for  a  poor  £l0. 
Wissing  gave  one  pound  more  for  an  original  of  “  Mr. 
Hughes ;  ”  while  Streater,  the  scene  painter,  bought  a 
whole-length,  a  half,  and  two  heads,  for  £6  and  an  odd 
shilling;  Sonnius  (Van  Son),  perhaps  as  an  agent  for 
other  artists,  laid  out  nearly  £400  in  originals,  and  about 
£50  for  copies.  In  purchasing  for  himself  he  was  as  for¬ 
tunate  as  Wissing  or  Streater,  in  obtaining  seven  pictures 
out  of  the  collection  —  originals  and  copies  —  for  £24. 
Riley,  luckier  still,  carried  ort’  from  Lely’s  collection  to  his 
own  studio,  portraits  of  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale,  the 
Dukes  of  York,  Monmouth,  and  Ormond,  and  Sir  William 
Swan,  for  £20.  Beale,  however,  perhaps  surpassed  Riley 
in  good  fortune.  For  himself,  or  for  his  more  clever  wife, 
Beale  bought  portraits  of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin  and 
Lady  Norris,  with  a  girl’s  head,  and  three  or  four  pictures 
on  panel,  and  all  for  £8  153.  With  the  above  group  of 
lively  artists  there  appeared  the  greatest  actor  of  his  own, 
and  perhaps  of  any  time  —  the  grave,  handsome  Thomas 
Betterton.  He  was  a  well-known  collector  of  pictures, 
and  he  came  now  to  Covent  Garden,  to  take  from  the  col¬ 
lection  there,  and  add  to  his  own,  close  by,  in  Great  Rus¬ 
sell  Street.  His  purchases  comprised  :  “  Venus  and  Ado¬ 
nis,  a  scisse  (sic)  of  Titian,”  for  £l3,  a  “Fortune  'feller 
of  Giorgione,”  £24,  and  a  “Man  and  Dog  of  Antony 
More,”  £22.  Three  pictures  by  three  foremost  men,  and 
not  £60  for  the  three! 

Among  the  company,  too,  was  Anthony  Grey,  Earl  of 
Kent,  who  was  so  famous  for  his  collection  of  books. 
Philip  Sydney,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  there,  looking  out 
for  pictures  wherewith  to  decorate  the  great  house  his 
father  had  built  in  Leicester  Fields.  Charles  Talbot,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  with  one  eye  was  as  good  a  judge  of  a 
oicture  as  any  man  with  two,  with  Lords  Grandison, 
Vaughan,  Berkeley,  and  Newport,  also  took  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  great  sale.  The  first  was  uncle  of  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  and  honest  man  enough  to  scowl  at  Lely’s 
glowing  portrait  of  his  niece.  Old  Lord  Vaughan  was  an 
object  of  attraction  as  the  protector  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Lord  Berkeley  was  probably  there  in  search  of  pictorial 
dworations  for  the  house  which  his  father  had  erected  in 
Piccadilly.  Connoisseurs  and  amateurs  were  exceedingly 
well  represented.  Among  them  were  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
Sir  Nathaniel  N.apier,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Sir  Allen 
Apsley,  Sir  John  Brownlow,  and  Sir  James  Oxenden. 
The  chief  singularity  about  Sir  Allen  Apsley’s  purchases, 
or  rather  his  payments  for  them,  was,  that  when  he  went 
to  deposit  the  money  at  Child  the  banker’s,  £15  of  it  were 
relused  by  the  clerk  or  cashier  as  “  suspicious  ”  1 

Lord  Peterborough,  for  a  Christ,  by  Paul  Veronese, 
K«ve  £200.  Mr.  R.  Mountague,  for  “37  Grizailles,”  of 
Vandyck,  £115.  Mr.  Drax.  of  Dorsetshire,  bought  a 
“Dutch  Family  ”  for  £l00.  'The  Earl  of  Kent,  for  a  “  Ve¬ 
nus  and  Cupid,  of  Paris  Perdon”  (*«c)  gave  £105.  For 
a  portrait  of  Tom  Killigrew,  by  Vandyck,  Lord  Newport 


gave  £83.  For  two  pounds  less,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
obtained  “  A  'Tantalus  of  Titian,”  and  for  30s.,  “  A  little 
picture  with  a  ruff.”  Sir  James  Oxenden  took  away  with 
him  to  his  old  house  at  Dene,  in  Kent,  six  pictures,  includ¬ 
ing  “  A  Jeweller  of  Anthony  More,”  at  the  cost  of  £245. 
the  “  Jeweller  ”  being  worth  all  the  money.  Sir  Richard 
'Temple  was  quite  as  fortunate.  Four  pictures  from  this 
Lely  collection  cost  him  £51,  and  among  them  was  the 
“  Wife  of  Rubens,”  which  was  sold  for  £l5.  The  highest 
sum  given  for  a  foreign  picure  was  £252  for  “  The  Four 
Bassas,”  but  the  name  of  artist  or  purchaser  is  not 
given. 

Among  Sir  Peter’s  pictures,  the  work  of  his  own  hand, 
are  recorded,  an  unfinished  half-length  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  sold  for  £15,  and  an  unfinished  sketch  of  Nell 
Gw)nn,  £25.  For  a  copy  of  Sir  Peter’s  half  length  of 
Charles  the  Second,  Roger  North  gave  £2  10s.  Lord 
Grandison  gave  £20  for  a  half-length  of  “  Mrs.  Villers,” 
an  original  of  Sir  Peter’s,  while  Lord  Berkeley  got  a  three- 
quarter  Cromwell  for  18s.  This  was  as  cheap  as  Ravens- 
croft’s  bargain,  ”  The  Judgment  of  Solomon,”  of  Peter  Van 
Teed,  £6  1  The  first  sale  realized  nearly  £6000,  and  sub¬ 
sequently,  an  eight  days’  sale  of  part  of  Sir  Peter’s  wonder¬ 
ful  collection  of  drawings  and  prints  brought  in  nearly 
£2500.  The  prices  seldom  varied,  or,  rather,  there  was 
always  the  same  variety.  Of  twenty-four  portraits  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  executors’  accounts  as  “  originals,”  twelve 
were  of  ladies.  Altogether,  they  fetched  £473.  'The 
highest  bid  was  for  the  “  Duchess  of  Richmond,”  namely, 
£50.  'The  lowest,  for  a  half  length  outline  of  “  Lady  Mun- 
dy,”  and  an  unfinished  portrait  of  “Lord  Hyde,”  £l  each. 
Thirteen  “copies  ”  were  sold  for  £46  133.  at  rates  varying 
between  £l  and  £12. 

At  no  time  during  this  protracted  sale  was  any  agent 
present  to  purchase  on  the  part  of  Government.  Esteemed 
as  Lely  had  been  by  the  king  and  royal  family,  they  seem 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  such  portraits  as  he  had  painted 
of  or  for  them.  Of  his  other  works,  or  of  the  'Titians, 
Claudes,  Paul  Veroneses,  Rubens,  and  Vandycks  (more 
than  two  dozen  of  the  latter),  not  one  was  bought  by  the 
court.  Lely’s  “  Prince  Rupert  ”  and  a  “  Charles  the 
Second  ”  are  at  Windsor,  the  National  Gallery  containing 
no  sample  of  the  artist’s  handiwork. 

'The  home  life  of  Lely  is  brought  before  us  in  the  execu¬ 
tors’  accounts  of  sums  paid  to  creditors.  Mr.  Soaper,  tho 
artist’s  “barber,”  was  paid  £7,  and  Mr.  Valentine  £6  for 
the  last  periwig  which  Sir  Peter  wore.  'The  collector  of 
“  chimney  money  ”  called  for  his  obnoxious  due,  and  re¬ 
ceived  18s.  'The  last  half  year’s  rent  of  the  fine  old  house 
is  paid.  'The  sum  is  in  one  place  put  down  as  £20,  it  is 
called  a  quarter’s  rent,  and  the  sum  in  another  £25.  Sir 
Peter’s  “great  bed,  bedding,  and  chair”  fetched  £56. 
'The  “  great  clock  ”  realized  £35  ;  more  than  the  musical 
instruments  were  sold  for,  though  these  had  some  lofty  per¬ 
sonages  among  the  buyers.  Lord  Chief  Justice  North 
carried  off  many  lots,  pearls,  lace,  and  among  other  things, 
Lely’s  bass-viol.  'The  violin  went  for  £  15,  the  “  harpsicals  ” 
for  £  10,  the  theorbo  fur  half  the  latter  sum,  and  the  half-dozen 
birils  and  four  cages  were  handed  over  to  the  purchaser  for 
the  respectable  sum  of  £8.  W'hile  some  bid  for  the  wine 
and  claret,  one  individual  carried  off  a  memorial  of  the  de¬ 
funct  in  the  shape  of  his  wig-block.  Whoever  got  the 
painter’s  “  eight  books  of  devotion  ”  obtained  so  many  aids 
to  a  pious  life  at  a  low  rate.  11s. ;  and  as  for  the  “  bathing 
tubs,”  they  were  part  of  a  miscellaneous  lot,  and  are  not  to 
be  estimated.  The  popular  story  runs  that  the  sale  of  the 
pictures  continued  for  forty  days.  It  continued,  at  inter¬ 
vals,  for  many  years.  As  soon  as  the  first  enthusiasm  a 
little  subsided,  the  executors  stopped  the  sale;  and  when 
the  public  appetite  was  whetted  for  more  of  the  rich  supply 
from  Lely’s  stores,  the  sale  was  renewed,  being  again  occa¬ 
sionally  interrupted,  as  the  world  was  busy  about  lords  get¬ 
ting  their  necks  into  peril  through  treason,  or  while  the 
I.,ondoners  were  flocking  to  see  the  “  great  straunge  beaste, 
the  Rhynoceros,”  which  ^was  being  exhibited  at  Belle 
Sauvaqe,  on  irndgate  Hill.  In  this  wav  the  sale  of  Lely’s 
pictures  and  drawings  was  carried  on  till  towards  the  close 
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of  the  century.  In  the  intervals,  his  house  was  hired  for 
other  sales. 

One  of  the  adjourned  sales  of  Lely’s  treasurers  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  London  Gazet/e,  February,  1687 :  “Upon 
Monday  in  Easter  week,”  it  says,  “  will  be  exposed  by  pub¬ 
lic  auction  a  most  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  draw¬ 
ings  and  prints  made  with  great  expenses  and  care  by  the 
late  Sir  Peter  Lely,  painter  to  his  late  Majesty.  The 
drawings  are  of  all  the  most  eminent  masters  of  Italy,  being 
originals,  and  most  curiously  preserved.  The  prints  are 
all  the  works  of  Marc  Antonio,  alter  Raphael  and  other  the 
best  Italian  masters  :  and  of  the  best  impressions,  and  good 
prints,  in  good  condition,  and  carefully  preserved.  Some 
are  double  and  treble.  The  sale  will  be  at  the  house  in 
Covent  Garden,  where  Sir  Peter  Lely  lived.” 

That  sale  which  had  commenced  under  Charles  the 
Second,  and  was  carried  enduring  the  reign  of  James,  ex¬ 
tended  far  into  that  of  William  the  Third,  belore  it  con¬ 
cluded.  In  1694,  when  one  of  Lely’s  executors,  Roger 
North,  occupied  “  the  house  in  Covent  Garden  where  Sir 
Peter  I./ely  lived,”  the  final  sale  was  announced  in  the 
London  Gazette  for  September  17-20,  a.  d.  1694  :  “  On  the 
2d  October,  from  5  to  9  at  night,  will  be  exposed  for  sale, 
at  Mr.  Walton’s  house  in  Holborn  Row  Side,  next  door  but 
one  from  the  corner  going  to  Queen  Street,  the  remains  of 
Sir  Peter.  Lely’s  curious  collection  of  prints  and  drawings 
of  the  best  Italian  masters.  The  collection  will  be  laid 
open  three  days  before,  and  may  be  seen.”  From  first  to 
last,  the  sale  pro<luced  about  £26,000. 

To  complete  this  story  there  remain  but  a  few  words  to 
be  said.  Lely’s  daughter,  a  young  lady  with  some  infirmity 
in  the  eyes,  was  enabled  by  her  father  to  live  in  ease  as 
she  also  did  in  privacy.  She  died  young.  The  son  John, 
while  a  boy,  was  well  cared  for  by  his  trustees.  Their 
accounts  show  that  they  kept  him  in  succulents  and  sweet¬ 
meats  and  “  reasons.”  They  furnished  him  with  money 
for  “  plays,  and  CbristmaTs-boxes  for  ushers,”  generally  a 
guinea,  reckoned  at  twenty-three  shillings ;  and  they  paid 
about  forty  pounds  a  year  for  his  schooling.  Only  on  one 
occasion  is  there  any  trace  of  the  son’s  connection  with 
his  father’s  calling,  in  an  account  of  “  money  spent  on  prints 
and  crayons.”  No  more  is  heard  of  him  till  1728,  when 
the  Historical  Register  has  among  its  “  deaths  ”  the  simple 
entry,  “  November  5,  John  Lely,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  the  famous  painter.”  This  John  Lely  left  a  son  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  so  celebrated  in  his  own  day  that  after 
his  death,  in  1737,  the  poet  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
broke  out  into  verse  at  once  elegiac  and  eulogistic.  The 
bard  especially  praises  the  excellence  of  the  portraits  of 
women  by  this  grandson  of  Sir  Peter,  and  he  names  a 
whole  roll  of  aristocratic  beauties  whose  charms  will  “  sur¬ 
vive  themselves,”  because  they  will  live  forever  on  John 
Lely’s  canvas.  His  “  Lady  Torrington  ”  can  “  move  with¬ 
out  life,  and  in  effigie  charm.”  John  Lely’s  “  manly 
genius,”  it  is  said,  “  scorned  the  beaten  ways.” 


I 


I 


'’t'l  “  Hence,  thy  Eliza  can  in  absence  move 

And  melt  the  frozen  anchorite  to  love.” 


John  Lely’s  power  of  representing  character  is  shown  by 
his  illustration  of  “awful  piety,”  in  his  “  Lady  Sunderland,” 
while  the  charming  Ranelagh,  on  his  canvas,  may  defy 
death,  and  be  beautiful  forever,  that  is. 


“  Till  painting  cease  and  art  herself  expire.” 

The  poet  even  claims  for  this  artist  an  equality  with  Sir 
Peter,  not  merely  in  portraiture,  but  in  the  noble  accessories 
which  enhanced  the  grace  of  his  pictures.  In  depicting 
meadows,  plains  and  woods  and  fountains,  there  all  his 
grandsire  in  the  painter  lived.” 

The  Lely  story  ends  unhappily.  Estate  and  fortune 
(nine  hundred  pounds  a  year)  came  to  nothing,  or  went  to 
Sir  Peter’s  nephew.  Week,  of  Groll,  in  Guelderland.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  the  widow  of  the  above-named  grand^on 
of  Lely  was  rescued  from  deep  distress  by  the  charity  of 
the  Free  Society  of  Artists,  and  she  ended  her  days  in 
Megg’s  Almshouses,  Mile  End. 


I  AND  THE  GOVERNOR. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  II.  {continued.) 

The  temptation  to  linger  over  the  events  of  this  evening 
is  almost  irresistible.  I  look  back  upon  the  first  hours 
spent  in  that  ball-room  with  all  the  passionate  apprecia¬ 
tion  cf  their  happiness  that  a  man  might  feel  who,  in 
after  years,  thinks  of  the  golden  days  of  his  honeymoon. 

When  Aurora  and  I  were  waltzing  we  made  our  halting- 
place  close  to  the  Governor.  I  can  see  and  hear  him  now 
—  his  dark  eyes  dancing  with  merriment,  his  frank  voice 
and  manner  never  more  cheery  and  fascinating  —  the 
Governor  of  my  boyhood —  my  mother’s  confessed  ideal  of 
all  that  was  manly  and  chivalrous.  And  I  can  see  and 
hear  Aurora  too,  and  feel  her,  as  she  stood  radiant,  ani¬ 
mated,  smiling  ;  her  silvery  laugh  every  now  and  then  mak¬ 
ing  a  melody  to  which  my  joyous  thoughts  were  set,  her 
little  hand  resting  on  my  arm  with  the  familiarity  our 
friendship  warranted,  and,  so  my  wishes  made  me  think, 
with  an  indescribable  significance  in  its  gentle  pressure, 
as  though  its  owner  was  glad  of  the  friendship  and  famil¬ 
iarity. 

We  were  engaged  to  dance  the  “  Soldaten  Lieder”  to¬ 
gether  ;  she  was  fond  of  that  waltz,  and  I  had  determined 
that  my  love  should  be"  told  to  its  music.  I  had  my  eye 
on  a  corner  close  to  the  window  of  the  third  drawing-room, 
where  she  could  stand,  unseen  by  all  save  me,  and  listen 
to  the  story  I  had  to  tell.  But  before  the  “  Soldaten  Lie¬ 
der  ”  came  she  had  to  dance  with  Goldie,  and  I  wandered 
about  the  rooms,  presently  finding  myself  behind  Lord 
Glastonbury,  who  was  watching  the  dancers. 

“I  have  been  looking  at  Franklin  with  admiration  and 
wonder,”  he  said.  “  He  is  by  far  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  room  —  that  awoke  my  admiration;  and  younger  look¬ 
ing  than  most  of  the  men  of  your  age  —  that  awoke  my 
wonder.” 

“  Oddly  enough  he  said  pretty  much  the  same  things 
about  you  only  a  night  or  so  ago,”  said  I. 

”  He  compliments  and  flatters  me,  then  ;  I  never  pre¬ 
tended  to  beauty,  and  as  to  youthfulness  —  he  is  barely 
forty,  while  I  ”  — 

I  knew  his  age  to  a  figure,  so  I  could  say  nothing,  and 
looked  at  Aurora  skimming  by,  and  at  the  Governor  oppo¬ 
site  doing  the  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Amory. 

‘‘  And  now,”  continued  Glastonbury,  “  he  has  attained 
to  a  state  that  has  long  been  impossible  to  me  —  he  is  in 
love.” 

“  In  love  1  Well,  it  does  seem  so  certainly.”  I  looked 
over  at  the  couple  just  named  as  I  spoke,  and  felt  glad 
that  my  romance  about  them  was  to  end  properly. 

“  On,  you  mean  that  the  widow  is  the  object  ?  It  may 
look  so,  but  it  is  not  the  fact,  for  all  that.  When  I  saw 
that  he  was  in  love,  I  suggested  her  as  the  object.  He 
confessed  to  being  in  the  blissful  condition,  but  assured  me 
that  Mrs.  Amory  was  not  the  lady,  and  he  told  me  I  might 
find  out,  if  I  liked,  who  was.  I  have  found  out  ”  — 

He  broke  off,  but  his  hand  slightly  indicated  the  figure 
of  a  lady  who,  with  her  partner,  had  just  stopped  before 
us.  Aurora  Vernon  I  Could  it  be  that  the  Governor 
really  loved  her?  I  turned  away,  intending  —  though  I 
don’t  know  why  I  entertained  the  notion  —  to  go  and  ask 
the  Governor  if  the  Butterfly  had  spoken  the  truth. 

“  What  odds  is  it  to  me,  either  way  ?  ”  I  said  to  myself 
contemptuously,  as  I  strolled  off  to  the  little  room  I  have 
spoken  of,  to  see  if  the  place  I  had  chosen  for  iny  dec¬ 
laration  was  still  vacant.  I  stopped  once  or  twice  on 
my  way  there  to  speak  to  some  old  ladies  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  when  I  reached  its  doorway  I  saw,  looking  out 
of  the  window  into  the  moonlight,  Mrs.  Amory  and  the 
Governor.  She  was  speaking  in  her  steady,  low  contralto 
tones. 

“For  when  I  see  you  with  her,”  she  was  saying,  “I 
think  of  those  lines  of  Owen  Meredith’s  :  — 
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1874.] 

“  ‘  Irene,  I  have  loved  you  as  men  love 

Light,  odor,  music,  beauty,  love  itself. 

‘  My  wildest  wish  was  vassal  to  thy  will. 

My  haughtiest  hope  a  pensioner  on  thy  smile. 

Which  did  with  light  my  barren  being  All, 

As  moonlight  glorifies  some  desert  isle.’  ” 

“  AVhy  you  tempt  me  thus  is  more  than  I  can  understand,” 
he  said  passionately.  “  Why  you  select  my  love  for  her 
as  the  constant  theme  of  your  discourse,  I  know  not.  For 
I  do  love  her;  she  is  all  to  me  that  you  have  said,  and 
more  —  a  thousand  times  more.  She  is  love,  happiness, 
youth,  the  realization  of  my  most  rapturous  dreams,  the 
personification  of  my  most  romantic  ideal ;  the  realization 
not  of  such  dreams  as  visit  a  man  in  the  blissful  hours  of 
early  life,  when  the  dispelling  of  one  dream  is  followed  by 
the  brilliant  fancies  ot  another,  but  of  such  dreams  of  a 
possible  but  almost  unattainable  joy  as  mock  the  longings 
of  a  mrn  ^lonely  in  the  ardent  nooi  tide  of  his  existence  — 
who  knows  that  his  awakening  can  only  show  him  the 
deepening  shadows  of  the  fast-coining  evening  ;  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  an  ideal  which  I  once  thought  was  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  wife  whose  love  and  beauty  made  the  pride  and 
glory  of  my  youth  —  an  ideal  which,  when  I  left  my  home, 
stole  back  to  my  heart,  like  a  discarded  but  still  faithful 
mistress,  and  going  with  me  into  exile,  was  the  constant 
object  of  my  thoughts  —  whose  eyes  met  mine  when  I  con¬ 
templated  some  heroine  of  history  or  fiction;  a  creation  of 
my  neart  and  fancy,  lovingly  elaborated  in  the  ten  years 
of  my  solitary  life,  and  dear  to  me  as  the  statue  to  Pyg¬ 
malion,  and  who  was  endowed  with  the  gentleness  of 
Elaine,  the  patient  faith  of  Penelope,  the  poetry  and  pas¬ 
sion  of  Corinne,  but  who  was  withal  playful,  bewitching 
enchanting  as  Undine.  This,  and  more,  is  Aurora  to  me. 
She  is  the  desire  of  a  heart  burning  with  the  fire  of  first 
love ;  a  fire  that  has  smo.uldered  for  years,  burning  no  less 
hotly  that  its  glow  was  concealed  and  unsuspected,  and 
which,  now  fanned  into  .a  mighty  tlame,  can  never,  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  die  down,  be  rekindled ;  no,  not  if  the  very  in¬ 
carnation  of  passion  strove  to  warm  the  ashes  with  her 
fiery  breath  I  ’  ’ 

He  spoke  rapidly,  but  not  hurriedly,  with  a  passion  that 
was  rather  intense  than  impetuous ;  without  hesitation, 
and  with  an  arrangement  of  his  sentences  with  regard  to 
what  had  gone  before  which  "seemed  to  be  the  result  of 
long  brooding  on  the  subject.  It  was  the  language  of  his 
heart,  and  the  love  he  expressed  seemed  so  akin  to  my 
own  that  his  words  burnt  into  my  memory,  and  are  re¬ 
called  without  an  effort. 

“  She  is  all  you  say,  and  more,”  continued  the  Governor 
less  rapidly  and  with  less  fluency,  but  not  with  one  whit 
less  earnestness  —  the  dear,  loyal,  steadfast,  faithful  Gov¬ 
ernor.  “  All  this,  and  more.  But  my  wish  shall  not  be 
‘vassal  to  her  will,’  if  that  will  should  exact  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  happiness  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  My 
‘haughtiest  hope ’  may  starve,  if,  by  living  a  pensioner  on 
her  smile,  it  dooms  him  to  the  poverty  of  a  loveless  life. 
In  plain  words,  if  Hubert  loves  Aurora,  Aurora  shall  not 
be  wooed  by  me.” 

‘‘  But  what  if  Aurora  already  loves  you  f  ”  said  Mrs. 
Amory. 

Of  course  I  knew  it  was  mean  to  listen  thus*  and  of 
course  I  had  made  excuses  in  plenty  r-^  all  more  or  less  un¬ 
satisfactory —  for  my  meanness,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Governor’s  last  sentence  I  turned  to  go  :  but  Mrs.  Amory’s 
whispered  question  tempted  me,  and  I  yielded  to  the 
temptation. 

“  What  if  she  already  loves  you  t  Beware,  dest  your 
chivalrous  self-sacrifice  makes  two  people  wretched,  and 
has  no  power  to  make  one  happy.  Surely  you  over- 
‘estimate  your  duty  to  Hubert.  You  owe  him  nothing  now. 
You  are  man  to  man  — the  lists  are  open  to  him  —  he  has 
had  years  of  advantage  over  you  in  constant  intercourse 
with  the  family.  I  repeat  —  you  owe  him  nothing.” 

‘‘  I  fancied  at  one  time  that  he  had  entered  the  lists,” 
said  the  Governor,  ‘‘  but  latterly  I  thought  differently. 
Yesterday,  however,  that  little  chattering  Violet  asked 


me  in  tones  as  aggressive  as  the  sound  of  the  challenge 
trumpet,  ‘  why  Mr.  Manners  had  not  visited  them  lately. 
I  said  I  did  not  know,  ‘  Well,  then,*  said  she,  ‘  I  guess 
why  he  has  not,  he  has  been  snubbed,  or  thinks  that  some¬ 
body  else  ’  —  She  stopped  here,  hoping,  I  fancy,  that  I 
would  question  her.;  but  I  would  not.  Finding  that  I  re¬ 
mained  silent,  she  contented  herself  with  singing,  to  the 
tune  Aurora  was  playing,  these  words,  pointing  the  moral 
with  significant  looks :  ‘  ’Tis  well  to  be  off  with  the  old 
love  before  you  are  on  with  the  new  ’  ”  (I  could  have 
smiled  even  then  at  my  little  partisan’s  zeal,  and  her  turn 
for  proverbs.)  ‘‘  As  to  owing  Hubert  nothing,  I  love  him 
as  a  son,  and  that  should  be  enough  to  nerve  me  to  any¬ 
thing;  added  to  that  is  the  thouglit  that  by  my  fault  he 
may  have  heen  deterred  from  seeking  her  love  long  ago. 
But  I  will  not  be  rash.  I  will  watch  for  the  signs  in  her 
of  the  love  you  think  it  possible  she  feels.  I  will  watch, 
and  although  I  am  weak  at  the  idea  of  the  trial,  I  trust  I 
shall  be  strong  to  make  the  sacrifice.” 

I  stole  away,  and  went  to  Langford’s  study,  a  place  al¬ 
ways  safe  from  intrusion.  I  by  no  means  felt  as  amiable 
as  the  above  outburst  about  the  Governor’s  loyalty,  etc., 
would  lead  you  to  imagine ;  that  was  written  in  the 
warmth  of  my  present  feelings.  But  when  I  came  to  an¬ 
chor  in  Langford’s  easy-chair,  I  was  full  of  resentment 
against  him  for  what  I  called  his  ‘‘  underrating  of  youth¬ 
ful  love,”  as  implied  in  his  first  speech  ;  and  I  had  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  he  said  about  ‘‘self-sacrifice  ”  and  letting  his 
‘‘  hopes  starve.”  What  was  the  good,  as  Mrs.  Amory 
said,  of  starving  his  hopes,  if  by  so  doing  he  starved  Au¬ 
rora’s  too?  ‘‘  lie  had  come,”  I  said  to  myself,  “to  charm 
her  woman’s  imagination  with  his  eloquence  and  clever¬ 
ness,  and  now,  in  a  fit  of  compunction  for  the  man  —  or 
boy,  as  he  probably  called  me,  in  the  arrogant  superiority 
of  his  mature  age  —  whom  he  had  done  his  best  to  sup¬ 
plant,  he  proposed  to  resign  to  me  a  heart  in  whose  re¬ 
cesses  his  brilliant  figure  would  stand  side  by  side  with 
mine  ;  and  how  should  I  look  then  ?  Rather  as  James  H. 
appears  in  .history  by  the  side  of  glorious  Dundee.  I 
might  indeed  be  the  lawful  monarch  of  that  heart,  hardly 
exalted  above  the  commonplace  of  ordinary  manhood, 
even  by  “  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king,”  while  he 
would  ever  remain  the  ideal  of  poetic  chivalry,  eloquent, 
handsome,  manly,  self-sacrificing;  for  would  not  her 
woman’s  wit  penetrate  to  his  secret  through  the  thin 
armor  of  his  self-control  ?  ” 

1  was  amused  afterwards  at  myself  for  exalting  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  Aurora’s  heart  to  the  place  he  occupied  in  mine. 
I  suppose  my  life-long  admiration  for  him  unconsciously 
influenced  my  bitterest  thoughts.  In  the  midst  of  my  an¬ 
gry  musings  the  thought  that  he  had  perhaps  already  begun 
to  ‘‘  watch,”  as  he  had  said  he  intended  to  do,  for  any 
signs  of  love  on  Aurora’s  part,  occurred  to  me,  and  the 
idea  nerved  me  to  return  to  the  ball-room  with  all  the  non¬ 
chalance  and  indifference  in  bearing  and  face  that  I  could 
command.  I  found  myself  all  of  a  sudden  face  to  face  with 
the  Governor. 

“  I  am  in  search  of  you,”  he  said.  “  Miss  Vernon  was 
sure  you  were  out  of  hearing,  or  you  would  never  have 
wasted  half  the  ‘  Soldaten  Lieder.’  ” 

With  a  brief  apology  for  my  tardy  appearance,  I  put  my 
arm  round  her,  and  we  danced  till  the  last  bar  of  the  waltz 
in  total  silence.  She  was  too  much  taken  up  with  her  de¬ 
light  in  dancing  to  care  to  talk,  I  making  no  effort  to  seem 
anything  but  what  I  was ;  I  would  let  her  see  that  I  was 
out  of  spirits,  and  try  and  find  out  by  her  manner  whether 
she  cared  to  know  the  cause.  I  sat  by  her  when  we  went 
down  for  ices,  but  she  did  not  notice  my  silence  and  depres¬ 
sion,  and  my  anxious  looks  only  met  the  frank  merriment 
of  her  dancing  eyes.  I  watched  her  from  a  distance  when 
sae  could  not  know  I  saw  her,  and  there  was  the  same 
happy  look  on  her  radiant  face  and  in  her  dazzling  smiles, 
and  my  heart  sank.  The  Governor  could  not  have  got  any 
encouragement  either  for  his  own  hopes,  for  she  seemed  as 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  manner  had  changed  from  the 
devout  way  he  had  with  women  in  general  to  one  of  cold 
reserve,  as  she  was  of  my  unconcealed  melancholy.  She 
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had  never  seemed  so  lovely,  and  never  so  maddeningly  un¬ 
conscious  of  our  love. 

In  my  perplexity  and  restlessness  I  bethought  me  of  con¬ 
sulting  Lord  Glastonbury. 

“With  regard  to  the  Governor’s  suit — is  it  likely  to 
prosper,  do  you  think  ?  Is  the  lady  tenderly  inclined  V  ” 
“It  is  difficult  to  say,”  said  the  kindly  Butterfly,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head  gravely;  “  she  is  one  of  those  girls  who  are 
devilish  shy  of  showing  any  sign  of  love  before  they  have 
seen  some  sign  of  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  in  their 
lovers.  I  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  her 
manner  this  evening,  and  the  result  of  my  observations  is 
that  I  believe  her  to  be  heart-whole  (whether  fancy  free  or 
not,  I  suppose  even  she  herself  could  not  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty);  and  if  she  is,  Franklin  has  a  better  chance  than 
most  men  of  making  an  impression  on  it.” 

“  I  dare  say  you  are  right.  I  suppose  you  will  not  tell  the 
Governor  that  I  know  his  secret.  It  might  make  him  fancy 
that  I  was  spying  on  him.” 

“  No,  certainly  I  shall  not  tell  him,  for  I  fear  it  v  as  a 
breach  of  confidence  to  tell  you  of  it.  However,  no  harm 
is  done  if  it  goes  no  further.” 

I  left  the  crowded  rooms,  and  dreamily  looked  over  the 
balusters  at  the  men  in  the  hall  below.  I  bad  yet  two 
more  dances  with  Aurora,  and  one  with  Miss  Burton,  and 
was  taking  out  my  card  to  see  if  the  time  for  fulfilling  my 
engagements  drew  near,  when  1  saw  the  Governor  come 
out  of  the  ball-room,  shake  hands  with  Glastonbury,  and 
come  down  the  stairs.  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  irri¬ 
tability  that  I  felt  if  he  put  his  hand  on  my'  shoulder  in  his 
affectionate  way,  and  lingered  to  talk  with  me,  I  should 
say  something  savage.  So  to  avoid  the  first  trial  1  sat 
down  on  the  stairs,  and  to  lessen  the  chances  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  I  feigned  exceeding  weariness,  and  received  his  first 
remark  with  a  series  of  yawns  running  one  into  the  other, 
so  exactly  like  the  real  thing  that  the  poor  dear  Governor 
could  not  stand  the  horrid  sound,  but  wished  me  good  night 
almost  before  he  heard  the  words  I  tacked  on  to  the  last 
spasm  of  my  performance.  When  1  thought  I  had  got  rid 
of  him  I  heard  my  name  pronounced  from  below,  aud  there 
he  was,  looking  up  from  the  hall,  telling  me  on  no  account 
to  walk  home,  as  the  night  had  turned  very  cold.  I  think 
this  simple  act  of  affectionate  kindness  and  forethought  ban¬ 
ished  all  my  ill-temper  and  resentment  against  him. 

Alas,  every  one  is  not  strong  to  bear  and  forbear  as  he 
was,  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  lying  expe¬ 
dient  to  get  out  of  my  next  temptation  —  my  waltz  with 
Aurora.  I  felt  I  could  not  again  clasp  that  little  hand  in 
mine  without  asking  for  a  pressure  from  it  in  return.  I 
felt  a  thousand  things  to  warn  me  that  the  temptation 
would  be  more  than  1  could  resist,  and  I  determined  not 
to  dare  it.  Looking  round  to  see  that  1  was  not  observed, 
I  stooped  forward,  and  tore  the  elastic  of  my  boot  from 
ankle  to  sole,  and  concealing  the  rent  with  my  handker¬ 
chief,  held  in  a  careless  manner  over  my  knee,  1  sat  quietly 
there,  and  awaited  the  event.  My  waltz  began,  and  went 
on  and  on,  and  still  1  sat  there. 

“  This  is  the  second  time  to-night  I  have  had  to  send  in 
search  of  him,”  presently  said  her  voice.  “  Why,  there  he 
is  !  Is  he  asleep  ?  ” 

I  beard  her  dress  trailing  down  the  stairs  behind  me, 
and  then  I  saw  one  little  foot,  and  then  the  skirt  of  her 
dress,  and  then  I  looked  up  into  her  lovely  face.  Her  com- 
tanion  was  John,  who  asked  me  what  on  earth  I  was  doing 
phere.  I  pointed  to  my  boot. 

“  A  split,”  said  he. 

“  Even  so,”  said  I,  glad  to  find  I  could  limit  my'  accident 
to  my  boot,  for  the  imaginary  sprain  I  had  intended  to 
plead  would  be  almost  as  great  a  nuisance  as  a  real  one. 

”  I  never  saw  such  a  long  split  at  one  go  off,”  said  John, 
poking  down  his  head  to  inspect  it. 

I  saw  it  would  not  do  —  the  thing  [was  so  palpably 
torn. 

“  Well,  when  a  man  has  sprained  his  ankle  ”  — 

“  ^  sprained  ankle  Y  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  Is  it  not  hor¬ 
ridly  painful?  I  thought  you  looked  very  pale  ” —  And 
down  she  sat  upon  the  step  below  me,  and  looked  up  into 


my  lace  with  such  kind,  soft,  compassionate  eyes  that  I 
felt —  Ah,  well,  no  matter  1 

I  chided  back  my  sufferings  with  thoughts  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  whatever  I  may  have  looked  (you  see  being 
pitied  by  the  woman  you  love  is  an  awful  thing  to  bear 
with  equanimity,  and  the  trial  was  so  sudden  and  great, 
that  I  may  have  shown  in  my  face  something  of  what  I  felt) 
—  whatever,  I  say,  I  may  have  looked,  I  said  nothing  but  a 
brief  “Thank  you,”  in  answer  to  her  warm  sympathy.  I 
explained  the  accident,  and  told  John  that,  when  the  cab 
was  sent  for,  he  must  help  me  down,  she  listening,  with  her 
dear  eyes  meeting  mine  every  now  and  then.  Very  soon 
Tottenham  came  tearing  down-stairs  for  her,  frantic  be¬ 
cause  two  bars  of  his  waltz  had  been  played  already,  and 
she  was  not  there  to  begin  at  once.  She  rose  slowly  and 
unwillingly  (how  I  loved  her  for  lingering,  and  how  I 
cursed  Tottenham  in  my  heart  for  bothering  about  his  two 
bars,  when  I  was  listening  to  the  last  notes  of  the  music  of 
my  life  !),  shook  hands  with  me,  and  hoped  I  should  be 
able  to  come  and  see  her  soon  —  turned  and  gave  me  a 
heavenly  smile  when  she  reached  the  door  of  the  ball-room, 
and  then  vanished  from  my  sight.  As  she  disappeared  the 
dress  of  a  lady  coming  down  swept  to  my  hand  a  bunch  of 
white  flowers.  Soiled  and  trampled  upon  as  it  was,  I  knew 
it  to  be  the  bouquet  Aurora  had  worn  on  her  bosom,  for 
some  starry  flowers  yet  shone  white  and  pure  (roni  out  the 
surrounding  destruction.  I  took  it  home,  for  to  me  it  was 
emblematic  of  the  happiness  I  had  held  to  my  heart,  and 
thought  to  carry  away  with  me  this  night,  but  which  ad¬ 
verse  fortune  had  changed  into  a  cluster  of  fath'd  hopes, 
with  here  and  there  among  its  faded  flowers  the  bright 
blossom  of  some  never-dy  ing  memory'. 

As  soon  as  I  was  up  next  morning  I  wrote  a  note  to  my 
faithful  partisan  Violet:  — 

“  I  did  not  strike,  and  I  doubt  the  hotness  of  the  iron. 

I  am  not  fickle,  only  unfortunate.  She  is  unconscious  of  any 
feeling  but  friendship  on  my  part,  und  she  must  be  allowed 
to  remain  so.  If  1  see  any  reasonable  grounds  for  hoping, 

I  shall  only  be  too  glad.  Be  discreet,  and  do  not  betray 
me.” 

It  was  out  of  the  question  that  I  could  run  the  risk  of 
compromising  Violet  by  getting  this  note  put  secretly  into 
her  hand,  and  yet  I  must  get  it  to  her  without  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  her  entourage.  I  knew  the  ways  of  the  Vernon 
household  well,  and  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Vernon  and  Au¬ 
rora  did  not  come  dotvn  to  early  breakfast  after  a  late  ball, 
and  that  Violet  made  her  father’s  tea  on  such  occasions. 

I  made  my  plans  accordingly,  and  at  9.30  was  at  their  door 
in  Charles  Street.  Hearing,  as  I  had  expected,  that  only 
Miss  Violet  was  down-stairs,  I  requested  that  she  should 
come  and  speak  to  me  for  a  moment,  as,  owing  to  a  sprained 
ankle,  I  was  unable  to  get  out  of  the  cab.  Out  she  came 
in  a  moment,  pity  for  the  sprained  ankle  in  her  face,  and 
explaining  that,  as  she  had  not  seen  either  mamma  or  Au¬ 
rora,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  events  of  the  last  night.  I 
explained  in  my  turn,  and  added  that  I  was  going  out  of 
town  that  day. 

“  Going  out  of  town !  Why,  on  earth  ”  — 

“  Sick  of  town,”  I  said.  “  Or  rather,  you  can  say  I  said 
so,  if  any  one  asks  why  I  went.  Here  is  a  note  for  your 
private  reading;  and  now,  dear,  kind  common-sense,  adieu 
for  some  little  time.” 

From  my  first  halting-place  I  wrote  to  the  Governor  ex¬ 
plaining  away  the  rudeness  of  my  departure  without  leave- 
taking,  and  leading  him  to  imagine  that  I  should  be  back 
in  town  in  a  day  or  two;  and  then  I  joined  John  on  bis 
way  to  the  Hedworlhs,  the  tiimilv'  of  his  fiancee.  There  I 
spent  a  lazy  fortnight,  restless,  yet  too  dispirited  to  make 
an  effort  to  get  away  to  more  exciting  scenes;  mooning 
about  alone  when  John  thought  it  necessary  to  do  a  little 
decided  courtship,  and  dutifully  attending  my  future  sister- 
in-law’s  footsteps  when  John  was  engaged  in  some  more 
vigorous  pursuit. 

One  day  while  I  was  loitering  with  Marah  in  the  garden, 
John  shouted  to  me  from  the  bouse  that  the  Governor  had 
come.  I  felt  a  thousand  contradictory  things ;  but  I  think 
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he  only  paw  the  old  affection  and  regard  in  my  face  when 
I  met  him,  for  they  welled  up  in  my  heart  as  we  clasped 
hands.  1  found  John  complimenting  him  on  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  in  truth  he  did  look  young  and  well  and 
handsome.  I  thought  I  knew  the  cause,  and  listened  in  an 
agony  of  suspense  for  the  news  to  come  out,  and  hoped  to 
escape  the  Governor’s  eye  when  it  did  come.  I  sat  down 
with  my  back  to  the  light,  and  listened  to  their  talk;  but 
when  it  came  to  an  end  no  hint  had  been  made  of  the  only 
subject  1  cared  to  hear  mentioned.  I  was  in  torture,  and 
wanted  the  coup  de  f/race.  With  a  graceful  ease,  for  which 
I  have  never  ceased  to  admire  myself,  I  thus  addressed 
them:  — 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Governor  has  something  on  his 
mind  that  he  wishes  to  communicate  to  his  dear  little  boys. 
If  so,  let  him  at  once  confide  in  them,  for  his  happiness 
must  always  be  to  them  as  their  own.” 

“  Always,”  said  John  heartily.  “  Are  you  going  to  get 
married.  Governor?  To  Mrs.  Amory  V  ” 

“Mrs.  Amory  ?  No,  certainly  not,”  said  the  Governor, 
looking  a  little  ruffled  at  the  question,  I  thought. 

“No,”  I  said;  “he  worships  the  ‘ eldest  hliss  Larkins’ 
—  in  other  words,  he  is  going  to  marry  Aurora  Vernon.” 

While  John  was  exclaiming  and  congratulating,  the 
Governor’s  eyes  were  searching  my  face.  I  had  felt  almost 
faint  with  the  effort  it  had  cost  me  to  say  her  name  ;  but  I 
had  thought  anything  was  better  than  hearing  it  come 
from  his  lips,  with  all  the  involuntary  tenderness  of  tone  a 
lover’s  voice  has  when  it  speaks  the  beloved  name. 

“Yes,  I  am  engaged  to  Aurora  Vernon,”  he  said  slowly, 
and  looking  still  attentively  at  me;  “strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  you  young  fellows  that  she  should  prefer  a  man 
of  my  age  to  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

“  Not  at  all  strange,”  said  John.  “  Why  should  any 
one  think  it  strange  that  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  ”  — 

“  Hardly  the  prime,"  said  the  Governor  gently,  and  smil¬ 
ing  at  John’s  warmth.  “  It  seems  strange  to  me  at  any 
rate,  and  perhaps  the  strangeness  makes  me  all  the  prouder 
of  my  position.” 

He  had  come  to  take  me  with  him  to  join  th'e  Vernons 
in  a  tour  through  part  of  Scotland.  I  made  a  few  excuses, 
hardly  supposing  they  would  be  accepted  (which  they  were 
not),  and  finally  yielded,  because  I  did  not  know  how  to 
refuse.  I  felt  so  dull  and  spiritless,  that  I  began  to  think 
I  had  suffered  the  last  pang  of  disappointed  love,  and 
could  feel  anguish  no  more ;  but  I  was  soon  undeceived. 

We  were  to  dine  at  the  Vernons’,  and  at  six  o’clock  we 
went  there,  arm-in  arm.  The  first  thing  I  had  to  encounter 
was  the  smile  of  recognition  from  the  servant,  and  of  course 
I  had  to  grin  in  return,  and  expressionless  enough  the  grin 
must  have  been.  Then  I  had  to  see  the  Governor  run  up¬ 
stairs,  and  lead  the  way  into  the  girls’  morning-room,  of 
which  I  only  of  all  their  men  friends  had  the  entrde  only  a 
month  ago.  Small  trials  these  may  seem,  hut  to  me  they 
were  painful  enough.  She  was  alone  reading,  dressed  in 
white,  with  the  sun  streaming  on  her  golden  hair;  and  be¬ 
fore  she  greeted  him  she  gave  me  her  hand,  and  said  how 
glad  she  was  that  I  was  coming  with  them  to  Scotland. 
Then  she  turned  and  gave  the  Governor  a  heavenly  smile, 
and  then  I  found  that  I  could  still  feel  anguish,  and  what 
I  suffered  — 

AVell,  well,  I  suppose  the  stab  of  a -knife  feels  like  nothing 
but  the  stah  of  a  knife,  and  the  p^ng  of  wounded  love  feels 
like  nothing  but  what  it  is;  so  I  need  not  attempt  to  de- 
Kribe  my  sensations.  Now,  indeed,  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  that  she  was  another  man’s  willing  prize;  now,  indeed, 
I  saw  of  a  truth  that  my  love  must  he  buried  in  haste,  and 
without  any  outward  show  of  mourning,  as  men  buried 
their  king  in  the  first  dark,  chill  davs  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

I  kept  away  from  them  as  much  as  I  could ;  but  with 
l»th  1  was  a  favorite,  and  the  Governor  as  often  as  not 
linked  his  arm  in  naine  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  his 
fianede’s  side,  and  so  drew  me  into  the  conversation  that  it 
was  impossible  to  escape.  I  often  now  think  with  grati¬ 
tude  of  their  constant  kindness  and  affection;  but  in  the 
early  days  of  my  suffering  they  tortured  me.  But  if  they 


had  not  thus  compelled  me  as  it  were  to  their  side,  I  should 
often  have  been  companionless,  as  neither  of  the  parent 
birds  were  capable  of  much  walking,  and  Violet  bad  be¬ 
come  shy  of  me,  and  preferred  stealing  off'  for  a  ramble 
with  her  mother’s  maid  to  joining  the  rest  of  the  party. 

I  wondered  much  at  first  at  the  change  in  her;  but  as  time 
went  on  I  perceived  that  she  resented  my  renunciation  of 
her  sister,  and  that  she  infused  into  her  manner  to  me  a 
tinge  of  contempt.  I  could  not  seek  to  make  my  peace 
with  her  without  laying  bare  my  wounds,  and  that  for 
every  reason  was  out  of  the  question.  AVe  had  been  ram¬ 
bling  about  for  a  fortnight  and  more  before  her  iciness 
melted.  AVe  were  in  Edinburgh,  in  one  of  the  Royal  Hotel 
sitting-rooms  —  Aurora,  Violet,  I,  and  the  Governor.  Ho 
had  been  singing  with  great  spirit  his  Jacobite  songs,  one 
after  the  other,  and  Aurora  had  been  standing  behind  him 
all  the  time.  I  bad  been  lying  on  the  sofa,  but  at  last 
joined  Violet  at  the  window  farthest  from  the  piano,  and 
tried  to  induce  her  to  talk.  Her  answers  were  so  short, 
and  spoken  so  unwillingly,  that  1  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
look  silently  out  of  window  or  at  those  two  —  at  Aurora’s 
graceful  figure  and  rounded  cheek,  and  the  Governor’s 
glossy  hair  and  handsome  profile  —  they  the  while  uncon¬ 
scious  that  I  could  see  them.  I  don’t  know  what  induced 
the  Governor  to  sing  anything  so  inappropriate  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  felicitous  state  as  “Love's  Young  Dream,”  but  sing  it 
he  did,  with  great  feeling.  I  saw  her  redden  as  he  began, 
and  lost  in  thoughts  of  the  sweetness  of  the  dream,  and  the 
exceeding  bitterness  of  the  awakening,  I  continued  to  gaze, 
only'  half  conscious  of  what  I  was  doing ;  seeing  them  as 
it  were  in  a  picture.  AA'hen  the  song  ceased,  she  bent  her 
head  and  whispered  to  him,  and  he,  hastily  imprisoning  her 
hands,  said :  “  I  may  have  dreamt  it  before,  but  never  was 
the  dream  so  vivid,  so  real  as  now.  Do  not  say  I  think  re¬ 
gretfully  of  my  first  young  dream  —  I  regret  nothing,  I  re¬ 
member  nothing  in  the  past,  but  the  moment  you  told  me 
you  loved  me.  O  Aurora,  goddess  of  my  morning,  do  not 
let  one  little  doubt  obscure  the  brightness  of  our  happi¬ 
ness.”  , 

His  face  was  turned  more  towards  me  as  he  concluded, 
and  be  bent  back  his  head  until  it  seemed  to  rest  upon  her 
bosom,  while  he  held  her  two  bands  in  one  of  bis.  It  was 
a  picture.  Mature  Manhood,  with  all  its  passionate  long¬ 
ing  for  happiness  in  the  ardent  expression  of  the  noble  up¬ 
turned  face,  wooing  for  a  bride  the  radiant  loveliness  of 
Perpetual  Youth. 

“  You’ve  no  business  to  stare  at  them  like  that,”  whis¬ 
pered  A-'iolet  fiercely. 

I  was  startled ;  my  thoughts  had  got  into  a  tangle,  and  I 
had  forgotten  where  I  was.  Aurora  gently  disengaged  her 
hands  from  the  Governor’s  clasp,  and  left  the  room,  and  he, 
after  playing  a  bar  or  two,  took  up  his  hat  and  stick,  and 
left  the  house. 

“  I  wonder  you  can  bear  to  see  it,  day  after  day,”  said 
Violet,  when  we  were  alone.  “  I  thought  your  caring  about 
her  had  been  humbug  until  just  now,  when  I  was  watching 
your  face.  How  can  you  stay  and  see  it  all,  and  sufifer  — 
how  can  you,  can  you  bear  it  V  ” 

She  had  tears  in  her  eyes  with  the  violence  of  her  pity; 
and  from  that  moment  we  renewed  our  friendship.  I  con¬ 
fessed  as  much  of  my  story  as  I  considered  it  prudent  to 
disclose,  and  her  regard  for  me  flowed  forth  again  in  a 
bright  stream  of  unaff  ected  friendliness  and  innocent  play¬ 
fulness. 

In  September  we  established  ourselves  in  a  place  called 
Strathcairn,  and  after  the  first  day  of  our  arrival  there,  we 
went  on  expeditions  that  took  us  away  from  our  temporary 
home  from  early  morning  until  dusk.  We  were  to  be  there 
three  weeks,  and  for  the  first  fortnight  of  our  stay  the 
weather  was  lovely,  but  in  the  last  week  there  came  two 
hopelessly  wet  days.  The  afternoon  of  the  third  day 
clearing  up,  Aurora  (on  the  pony),  the  Governor,  and  I, 
set  forth  upon  a  ramble,  being  unwilling  to  lose  a  day ;  for 
we  must  return  to  town  at  the  end  of  the  week,  to  prepare 
for  the  wedding,  which  was  to  take  place  on  this  day  fbr^ 
night.  AVe  reached  the  point  we  had  determined  to  visit 
in  safety ;  but  coming  back  we  missed  our  way,  and  roamed 
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hoj.  .  '  about  until  du!ik  deepened  to  dark,  and  Aurora 
became  too  nervous  to  trust  herself  to  the  pony.  A  mist 
closed  in  around  us,  and  it  began  to  rain  heavily,  and  now, 
despairing  of  hitticg  on  the  right  path,  we  determined  to 
shelter  under  a  projection  of  the  hill,  and  wait  until  the 
moon  rose.  We  were  chatty  and  merry  until  we  grew 
cold,  and  when  a  silence  fell  upon  us,  I  stole  away  from 
them,  and  watched  for  some  sign  that  would  guide  us  to  a 
habitation.  I  soon  rushed  back  to  my  fellow-sufferers  with 
the  news  that  I  saw  glancing  lights  and  heard  faint  halloos  ; 
and  when  the  relieving  party  came  up  with  us,  and  when 
Aurora  had  been  refreshed  by  the  wine  her  mother  had 
sent,  we  went  on  our  homeward  way,  she  clinging  to  her 
lover’s  arm,  or  being  cccasionally  carried  by  him,  slowly 
hut  steadily,  along  the  ragged  path.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  journey  she  chose  to  take  my  arm,  to  rest  the  Governor, 
as  she  said,  and  at  a  little  stream  that  obstructed  our  path  I 
lifted  be",  and  ran  up  the  opposite  bank  with  her  as  easily 
as  if  she  had  been  a  baby,  and  I  continued  to  carry  her  for 
some  little  way,  regardless  of  the  expostulatory  voice  of  the 
Governor,  following  in  the  distance. 

“  You  should  have  let  William  carry  me  over,”  she  said, 
smiling  faintly,  when,  breathless  at  last,  I  put  her  on  her 
feet. 

“  Could  I  —  could  any  man  resign  you  to  another  when 
he  had  you  in  his  arms?  ”  said  I  passionately. 

“  Resign  me  V  ”  she  said,  as  if  she  had  not  understood  my 
question.  “  Resign  me  —  to  another’/  ” 

Alas,  how  soon  1  had  yielded  to  temptation  I  But  I  was 
ashamed  of  my  momentary  forgetfulness,  and  steadily  kept 
silence  until  I  reached  the  doors  of  Strathcairn. 

“  Resign  her  to  another,”  I  had  said. 

I  little  thought  when  I  spoke  the  words  that  arms  which 
would  never  give  her  up  even  to  the  Governor  were 
stretched  out  to  take  her  from  us !  For  never  again  did  we 
see  her  as  a  sunbeam  among  us  ;  never  again  did  we  see  the 
brilliant  smile,  and  the  gladness  in  those  sunny  eyes;  never 
again  did  we  hear  the  joyous  laugh,  and  the  young  voice 
singing  about  the  house.  I  and  the  Governor  were  the 
last  to  hear  that  voice’s  gay  music  in  the  cold  and  wet  of 
that  memorable  night,  and  upon  him  had  been  lavished  the 
last  passionate  warmth  of  that  tender  and  pure  nature  ;  the 
last  loving  ardor  of  that  young  heart.  For  she  died  —  good 
heavens,  how  vividly  in  her  young  loveliness  does  she  rise 
before  me  as  I  write  the  words  I — died  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun  on  the  eve  of  her  appointed  wedding-day. 

There  is  nothing  to  tell  of  the  days  of  her  illness. 
The  Governor  and  I,  after  one  or  two  days  of  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  her  danger,  and  one  or  two  of  hopefulness  of  a 
speedy  recovery,  succeeded  by  several  of  anxiety,  were 
left  quite  alone  together.  We  ate  our  meals  in  silence,  and 
afterwards  he  sat  with  a  book  before  him,  his  hand  shad¬ 
ing  his  eyes.  When  any  noise  about  the  house  fell  on  his 
ear,  he  raised  his  head  eagerly,  hut  as  it  died  away  he 
seemed  to  come  back  to  the  consciousness  of  his  misery, 
and  his  eyes  met  mine  with  such  a  world  of  mournfulness 
—  almost  despair  —  in  their  depths,  that  all  my  own  suffer¬ 
ing  was  lost  in  my  intense  pity  for  him. 

Poor  little  Violet  was  the  bearer  of  the  last  ill-tidings. 
She  came  in  noislessly,  and  the  Governor,  standing  at  the 
window,  scarcely  moved  his  head  to  look  round  at  her ;  she 
laid  her  cold  little  hand  upon  mine,  and  said  steadily :  “  She 
is  dying,  there  is  no  hope ;  ”  and  then,  with  a  burst  of 
frantic  weeping,  she  cried:  “  Why,  oh  why  did  you  not 
take  more  care  of  her  on  that  dreadful  night  I  My  lovely, 
darling  Aurora  I  ” 

Lying  on  the  breast  of  her  mother,  with  one  pale  hand 
in  the  poor  dear  Governor’s,  and  almost  concealed  by  his 
head,  which  was  bowed  upon  it,  I  saw  her  again  who  had 
been  the  joy  of  my  boyhood  and  youth.  As  I  came  into 
the  room  she  made  a  slight  movement  with  the  other  hand, 
and  when  I  took  it,  smiled  faintly,  and  said  a  few  words, 
which.her  mother,  who  alone  could  hear  them,  repeated  to 
me.  You  love  him  ;  try  and  console  him  for  me.” 

Her  languid  eyes  dwelt  fondly  on  the  bowed  head  of  the 
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man  she  loved,  as  her  pale  mother,  with  trembling  lips,  gave 
me  the  tender,  trustful  message. 

As  I  tried  for  her  dear  sake  to  say  distinctly,  “  Love  him 
I  always  have  and  always  must;  I  will  try  to  console  him,” 
a  sob,  that  shook  him  from  bead  to  foot,  and  drove  poor 
Violet  in  an  agony  from  the  room,  burst  from  the  dear  old 
Governor;  and  that  was  the  last  sound  till  the  end  came. 

1  never  meant  him  to  know  that  the  sun  whose  setting  we 
had  watched  together  had  been  the  light  of  my  world  as 
well  as  his;  but  he  learnt  it  accidentally.  We  left  her  be¬ 
hind  us  in  the  silence  of  lovely  Strathcairn,  and  came  to 
town.  By  the  time  the  world  came  back  from  its  tour  on 
the  Continent,  and  pa.ssed  through  town  en  route  to  its 
country-house,  we  had  begun  to  look  people  boldly  in  the 
face,  and  had  even  received  John’s  condolences,  and  met 
Lady  Langford’s  kind  eyes  with  something  like  “  manly 
equanimity,”  as  Scott  says.  One  afternoon  the  Governor 
and  1,  sitting  alone  in  my  room,  received  a  visit  from  Lord 
Glastonbury.  He  was  kind  and  cordial  to  a  degree,  and 
the  Governor  for  the  first  time  told  the  details  of  her  last 
illness  and  death.  The  pathetic  music  of  the  dear  old 
boy’s  voice,  the  quiver  in  it  that  he  could  not  control,  the 
recollection  of  her  last  words  for  him,  and  Glastonbury’s 
few  but  hearty  expressions  of  sympathy,  all  combined  to 
unnerve  me ;  i  turned  from  them,  and  sat  looking  fixedly 
out  of  the  window. 

“  It  is  a  trial —  an  awAil  trial,”  said  Glastonbury,  when 
the  story  was  told  out.  “  But  you  will  get  over  it,  Franklin. 
You  will  emerge  by  and  by  from  out  this  cloud,  and  come 
among  us  again,  to  set  us  envying  your  health  and  strength, 
and  wondering  how  you  keep  your  youth.” 

“My  youth?  ”  repeated  the  Governor  sadly.  “No,  that 
is  dead  forever  —  buried  in  the  valley  of  Strathcairn.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Glastonbury  ;  “  you  must  not  be  think¬ 
ing  that.  Don’t  give  way  to  that  thought.  You  must  come 
out  again  among  us,  and  Manners  here  must  do  bis  best  to 
egayer  you  —  eh.  Manners  ?  ” 

Before  I  knew  he  was  near  me  he  had  seen  my  face. 

“  Don’t  you  give  way,”  he  said  kindly,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  see  him  suffer,  I  know ;  but 
cheer  him  up  —  don’t  let  him  brood  over  it.” 

I  to  egayer  him —  I  to  cheer  him  up  1  What  there  was 
in  the  expression  of  my  eyes  as  my  face  was  turned  towards 
him  I  know  not;  but  there  was  something  in  it  that  startled 
him,  as  I  could  see  by  the  quick  glance  he  threw  towards 
the  Governor.  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said 
to  my  horror  :  “  Franklin,  did  it  never  strike  you  that  this 
boy’s  youth  is  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  yours  ?  ” 

I  tried  to  say  “  No,  no;  ”  but  I  was  utterly  overcome,  and 
thus  betrayed  to  the  Governor  in  the  weakness  of  one  mo¬ 
ment  the  hidden  misery  of  months. 

When  I  raised  my  head  Glastonbury  was  gone,  and  at 
my  first  movement  the  Governor  came  and  laid  bis  band  on 
my  shoulder. 

“  My  boy,  I  guessed  once  that  it  was  so,”  he  said ;  “  but 

ou  deceived  me  most  effectually.  Lately  my  selfish  grief 

as  blinded  me  to  any  signs  of  sorrow  but  my  own.  For¬ 
give  me ;  it  shall  be  so  no  more.  You  have  hidden  your 
misery  for  my  sake,  and  now  I  will  hide  mine  for  yours. 
We  are  bowed  by  the  same  grief,  we  have  been  mourners 
at  the  same  grave ;  if  anything  was  wanted  to  increase  (he 
love  and  regard  of  years,  surely  this  was  the  thing  to  do  it, 
Hubert.” 

The  conversation  did  not  end  here,  but  the  story  does. 
At  present  we  li\e  together,  and  nothing  can  be  more  un¬ 
eventful  than  the  life  that  we  two  lead  —  I  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor. 


PEG-LEGGED  BOB. 

Yes,  sir,  I’m  what  you  call  a  sub  —  a  sub-contractor 
under  Mr.  Tracey.  Me  and  my  wife  Sal,  and  Bos,  the 
curly-haired  dog,  are  pretty  well  known  up  and  down 
wherever  there’s  a  bit  of  excavating  going  on.  But  as  for 
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■ending  me  a  letter,  I  don’t  hardly  know  where  to  tell  you 
to  direct  it.  You  might  hear  of  me  at  the  Three  Pigeons, 
Stonycross,  Brummagem,  if  I  happened  to  be  out  of  work, 
which  ain’t  often.  Last  time  I  was  wrote  to,  was  Provi¬ 
dence  Terrace,  Banktop  Cutting,  Killarney,  Ireland,  and 
the  postman  broke  his  leg  trying  to  get  it  to  me.  So  per¬ 
haps  you’d  better  not  write ;  but  if  you  should  want  to  send 
ine  any  money  just  you  hand  it  over  to  Mr.  Tracey’s  otfice 
in  Great  Parliament  Street,  and  tell  ’em  it’s  for  Peg-legged 
Bob.  I  shall  get  it  all  right  some  time  or  other.  As  to 
how  1  got  the  name,  why  that’s  pretty  obvious,  I  should 
think,  looking  at  these  timber  toes  of  mine.  It  wasn’t  gave 
me  by  my  godfathers  and  godmother,  but  you  may  say  that 
I  was  christened  by  four  hundred  tons  of  rock  and  rubbidge 
as  tumbled  right  atoo  of  me. 

This  was  how  it  happened.  Me  and  a  mate  of  mine  was 
working  in  a  butty  gang  on  one  of  Mr.  Tracey’s  lines.  It 
was  in  the  old  man’s  time.  Yes,  he  was  a  very  decent 
fellow,  old  Tracey.  There  was  a  kind  of  a  go  about  him,  as 
made  you  like  to  work  for  him,  even  if  so  be  as  you  didn’t 
make  much  out  of  it.  And  he  was  precious  near.  Not 
himself,  you  know,  so  much,  as  the  men  that  was  under 
him ;  but  bless  you,  he  picked  ’em  out  just  for  that,  else  he 
was  a  free-handed  sort,  if  you  took  him  on  the  right  side, 
and  he’d  never  see  you  ruinated  through  any  of  his  jobs,  if 
you  stuck  to  ’em  plucky.  Not  but  what  perhaps  there  was 
a  bit  of  policy  about  that,  too,  for  you  see  you’d  cut  things 
a  bit  closer,  knowing  as  if  they  turned  out  unkimmon  cross,  | 
old  Tracey  ’ud  ease  you  off  some  trille. 

I  was  a  able-bodied  young  chap  when  it  happened,  and 
could  do  a  day’s  work  with  anybody.  I  was  butty  of  the 
gang,  and  we’d  took  about  a  thousand  yards  of  rock  and 
rubbidge  to  drive  a  cutting  through,  and  was  getting  on 
very  well  with  it,  too.  We  was  making  three  pound  a 
week,  every  man  in  the  gang,  for  it  had  turned  out  a 
very  plummy  piece  ;  only  perhaps  we  was  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry,  and  used  our  powder  a  little  too  free.  It  was  in 
Stafl'ordshire  county,  a  sort  of  red  sand  and  rock,  we  had  to 
cut  through,  a  ‘soft  kind  of  stone  as  come  away  in  great 
chunks  like  slices  of  pudding.  We’d  cut  away  at  both 
ends  of  our  piece  and  had  left  a  big  lump  sticking  up  in  the 
middle,  and  we’d  made  up  cur  minds  to  give  him  a  jolly 
good  shaking,  with  twenty  pounds  of  powder  droved  twenty 
feet  into  the  rock.  Me  and  my  chum,  carrotty  Sam  we 
called  him  then,  had  agreed  to  tamp  the  hole  and  fire  the 
■hot.  We’d  just  rammed  in  the  charge,  and  Sam  had  got 
a  lump  of  clay  in  his  hand  to  slap  into  th’  hole,  when  of  a 
sudden  I  heard  a  sort  of  fizzling  noise  under  my  feet,  and 
lo  and  behold.  I’d  struck  out  a  spark  with  my  hob-nailed 
boots,  and  the  powder  as  we’d  scattered  here  and  there  had 
took  the  spark,  and  the  flame  was  running  along  all  about 
like  wildfire.  “  Run,  Sam,”  says  I ;  and  we  started  off  for 
our  lives.  There  was  a  chance  you  see  that  the  charge 
wouldn’t  catch,  or  that  if  it  catche’d  it  would  “  blow  ”  with¬ 
out  bringing  the  rock  down  upon  us.  But  there  was  no 
such  luck.  I  heard  a  gruff  sort  of  a  bang  behind  me,  the 
ground  wobbled  about  under  my  feet,  and  down  I  went, 
tumbling  over  my  mate,  all  in  darkness  like.  There  was 
just  a  minute  when  I  felt  as  if  I  was  fireworks,  and  turning 
into  all  kinds  of  lights,  and  then  I  felt  one  twist  of  dreadful 
pain.  After  that  I  don’t  remember  aught  .till  I  come  to  my¬ 
self  in  a  sort  of  a  dream,  as  it  might  be  the  nightmare. 
Not  that  I  could  make  out  where  1  was  or  nothing,  only  I 
was  feeling  badder  than  I’ve  got  words  to  tell  you. 

When  I  did  come  to  myself  sufficient  to  know  where  I 
were,  I  didn’t  feel  any  better.  I  was  buried  alive,  sure 
enough,  and  I  felt  bad  all  over,  I  can  tell  you.  Then  I 
moved  a  bit  with  my  arm  and  felt  something  soil  alongside 
me,  that  groaned  as  I  touched  it. 

“  Sam,”  says  I,  in  a  gruff  kind  of  way.  “  Hullo,  Bob,” 
says  he.  “  Good-by,  old  man,”  says  I.  “  Good-by,  Bob,” 
says  he.  And  after  that  we  lay  quite  still  without  speaking. 
How  time  passed  I*  didn’t  know,  but  I  felt  getting  colder 
and  colder,  and  the  feeling  went  out  of  me,  so  as  I  didn’t  feel 
no  more  pain,  and  my  head  was  clear ;  and  I  thought,  aye, 
I  thought  a  deal  o’  things.  Then  I  spoke  to  Sam  again, 
and  he  never  answered ;  and  I  spoke  again,  but  not  a  sound 


from  him.  So,  thinks  I,  he’s  dead,  and  I’ll  have  my  groan 
out.  And  I  cried  out ;  ah,  you  wouldn’t  have  thought  there 
was  strength  enou’  in  me  to  have  sung  out  as  I  did. 

And  when  I’d  had  my  cry  out,  now,  thinks  I,  it’s  all  over, 
and  I  may  give  up  the  ghost,  'fhen  1  heard  another  cry, 
as  seemed  as  if  it  came  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
after  that  there  was  a  sound  of  picks  and  spade.  Next 
thing  I  hears  a  voice,  Bob  1  ”  quite  faint  like.  “  Hallo,” 
says  I,  “  what,  Sam,  are  ye  alive  yet  'i  ”  ‘‘  Aye,”  says  he, 

“  was  that  you  as  shrieked  just  now  ’/  ”  “  Aye,”  says  I,  a 

little  bit  nettled  as  Sam  should  have  heard  me.  ”  But 
keep  up,  mate,”  says  I,  “  here’s  help  a-coming.”  And 
presently  there  came  a  shine  of  light  and  somebody  sings 
out,  “  Here  they  are  1  ” 

Ah,  but  we’d  a  precious  bad  time  of  it  too,  after  they 
found  us.  A  great  stone  had  rumbled  on  our  legs  and 
smashed  ’em  dreadful,  one  of  mine  and  one  of  Sam’s,  his 
left  leg  and  my  right.  The  stones  had  collapsed  together 
like,  so  as  we  warn’t  killed  outright ;  but  they’d  been  dig¬ 
ging  for  us  the  wrong  way,  and  would  never  have  got  us  out 
alive,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  shout  I  give,  as  1  thought 
was  my  last.  The  doctors  whipped  our  legs  off  fast  enou' 
after  they  got  us  out,  and  then  I  lay  on  my  back,  in  a  bt  of 
a  botbie  alongside  the  cutting,  for  months  and  months. 
And  there  it  was  I  made  acquaintance  with  Sal,  who  was 
Sam’s  sister,  and  come  to  nurse  him,  and  she  looked  after 
me,  too,  first-rate.  Only  I  never  thought  about  getting 
wedded  then,  being,  as  I  was,  very  down  in  the  mouth, 
wondering  what  was  to  become  of  me  through  having  lost 
my  leg. 

Howsoever,  Mr.  Tracey,  he  came  down  one  day  to  see 
how  his  chaps  was  getting  on,  and  he  corned  into  the  hut  to 
have  a  look  at  me  and  Sam.  “  Well,  lads,”  he  says,”  how 
are  you  by  this  time  V  ”  “  All  right,  governor,”  I  says, 

“  what  there’s  left  of  us,”  says  I;  ”  the  doctor’s  took  so  much 
of  us  away,  they’d  ought  to  have  joined  me  and  Sam  to¬ 
gether,  as  might  make  a  man  between  us.”  And  Tracey, 
he  laughed,  and  said,  “  Well,  Bob,”  says  he,  “  you  alius  had 
a  wooden  head,  and  now  you’ll  be  head  and  foot  all  alike,” 
says  he.  Well,  I  knowed  by  the  old  gent  being  so  cheerful 
as  there  was  something  more  behind,  and,  says  he  to  a  man 
outside,  ”  Tom,  bring  in  them  timbers  I  ”  and  lo  and  be¬ 
hold  there  was  a  pair  of  wooden  legs  he’d  brought  from 
London ;  very  neat-looking  things  they  was,  too,  with  brass 
rims  round  the  hoofs  of  ’em,  and  varnished  beautiful.  It 
seemed  as  the  man  as  made  them  was  proud  of  them,  for 
there  was  burnt  into  the  wood,  right  in  the  middle  of  each 
of  the  legs,  the’nitials  of  his  name,  P.  L.  B.,  meaning 
Philip  Lee,  Bow,  Mr.  Tracey  told  me.  But  one  of  my  mates, 
as  was  a  bit  of  a  scholard.  coming  in  by  ’n’  by,  he  takes  up 
my  leg,  and  says  he,  “  P.  L.  B.,  what  does  that  mean  ? 
Why,  Peg-legged  Bob,”  says  he,  and  that  name  stuck  to  me 
ever  since. 

But  I  was  telling  you  about  Mr.  Tracey;  well,  that, 
wasn’t  the  last  visit  he  paid  me,  and  next  time  he  came’ 
he  says,  “  Bob,  you  won’t  be  much  use  for  a  navvy  now,’ 
says  he,  “  but  you’re  a  knowledgeable  man,  and  has  got 
your  wits  about  you  ;  take  a  contrack  under  me,”  says  he. 
”  ’Ain’t  got  the  brass,  Mr.  Tracey,”  says  I.  “  I’ll  lend  you 
some,”  he  says,  “  enough  to  start  you  ;  no  interest  to  pay  ; 
but,  mark  you,  I  shall  look  for  my  money  back  some  day.” 
And  with  that  he  wrote  me  out  a  check  for  a  hundred. 
Now  Sam  had  a  great  fancy  for  a  public-house,  and  Tracey 
helped  him  too,  so  he  and  I  parted.  But  afore  then  Sal 
and  I  was  wedded,  and  with  Sal  I  took  to  Bos,  the  curly- 
haired  dog  as  had  been  her  father’s,  a  valyble  animal,  sir, 
as  hunted  silent,  and  brought  me  in  many  a  hare  and  rab¬ 
bit  in  days  gone  by. 

I  did  pretty  well  as  a  sub  on  the 'whole  :  ups  and  downs, 
and  sometimes  only  bread  and  cheese  for  my  pains,  with  a 
pound  or  two  to  the  good  now  and  then  to  pay  back  Mr. 
Tracey.  Sam  didn’t  do  as  well  in  the  public  line  —  made 
a  break  of  it,  in  fact,  and  then  came  back  among  his  old 
pals,  and  kept  a  sort  of  a  sly  grog  shop. 

Well,  I’d  been  working  a  good  piece  with  Mr.  Tracey  in 
Ireland,  a  starvation  sort  of  a  job,  as  melancholy  a  business 
as  ever  I  knowed.  When  we’d  got  through  that,  I  beard 
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as  Mr.  Tracey  was  making  a  line  in  Wales.  Thinks  I, 
thai’s  working  home  like :  so  I  takes  the  steamer  to  Holy- 
head  and  jogs  along  to  the  wars.  Tracey  was  working  this 
job  at  both  ends,  with  one  set  at  this  end  in  Blamarginshire 
and  another  at  the  t’other  end  in  Magonyshire.  Well,  I 
saw  there  wasn’t  a  likely  job  for  me  in  Blamarginshire, 
and  so  I  worked  on  through  the  country.  1  may  tell  you  1 
heard  of  Sam,  as  was  doing  a  bit  of  business  among  the 
lads,  but  I  didn’t  trouble  to  look  him  up,  not  being  over 
friendly  with  him  just  then. 

Howsoever  I  took  a  stilHsh  cutting  at  the  other  side  of 
the  country,  Magonyshire  end  you  know,  and  soon  repented 
of  my  job,  1  can  tell  you.  I  never  see  such  a  mixed  sort  of 
a  place  as  that  AVales.  Everything  higgledy  piggledy, 
^avel  and  rock,  slate  and  rubbidge  all  twisted  up  anyhow. 
There  was  no  lodgings  to  be  had  near  our  cutting,  so  we 
made  a  sort  of  a  camp,  a  row  of  huts,  as  we  christened 
Prospect  Villas.  And  with  there  being  no  town  near,  Sal 
set  up  a  shop  to  sell  groceries  and  pork  and  so  on.  It  was 
a  thing  Mr.  Tracey  set  his  face  against  in  a  general  way, 
any  of  us  subs  setting  up  shop.  “  ’Tain’t  right  for  the  men,” 
he'd  say,  “and  it’s  the  beginning  of  truck  work  as  I  can’t 
abide.”  But  in  this  case  he’d  nothing  to  say  against  it. 

“  Only,”  says  he,  “  Bob,  don’t  you  go  selling  drink.” 
Which  I  didn’t,  except  as  it  might  be  to  a  friend,  you  know. 

We  hadn’t  been  there  long  when  who  should  turn  up, 
one  day,  but  Sam,  my  wife’s  brother.  He  was  a  big  lump 
of  a  chap,  just  like  myself,  and  about  the  same  height. 

“  I’m  in  a  bit  of  trouble,  Bob,”  says  he  ;  “  lend  us  a  pound 
or  two,  and  get  us  run  on  to  Brunmagem.”  And  he  stayed 
a  night  with  me,  and  I  took  him  oil'  afore  daylight,  and  got 
him  on  to  the  ballast  engine  as  was  working  on  the  line, 
and  then  he  was  all  right.  I  never  axed  him  what  the 
trouble  was  as  he’d  got  into  ;  it  wouldn’t  ’a’  been  polite, 
you  know ;  and  Sam  never  told  me,  only  that  it  was  in 
Blamarginshire,  where  he’d  been  doing  a  bit  of  business 
among  the  navvies  as  was  working  at  the  other  end  of  Mr. 
Tracey’s  line. 

1  was  standing  atop  of  the  bank,  one  day,  looking  over 
the  men  as  was  filling  a  set  of  wagons  for  the  tip.  The 
road  ran  close  by,  and  a  gig  was  coming  along,  and  I 
thought  for  a  minute  it  was  Grinwell,  our  gaffer,  coming  to 
have  a  look  at  us ;  and  I  stumped  off  to  the  road  to  meet 
him.  But  it  wasn’t  him,  but  a  rather  solemn-looking  chap, 
with  a  frill  of  black  whiskers  round  his  face.  And  he  stops 
and  passes  the  time  of  the  day  with  me.  “  Been  in  the 
army  ’/  ”  says  he,  pointing  to  my  leg.  “  No,”  siiys  I ;  “  fall 
of  rock.”  And  he  seemed  to  prick  up  his  ears  at  that,  and 
asked  me  a  lot  of  questions  as  to  how  it  happened,  and  so 
on.  And  then  he  begins  admiring  my  leg  —  the  wooden 
’un  — and  would  I  mind  putting  it  upon  the  step  for  him  to 
see.  “  Ah,”  says  he,  “  a  nice  bit  of  timber  that ;  and  them 
letters,  why,  you’ve  got  your  ’nitials  on  it,  I  see :  P.  L.  B. 
Thank’ee;  good  day,”  says  he,  and  drives  off  sharp,  as  if 
to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Well,  me  and  Sal  was  havhig  our  tea  that  night  atop  of 
the  counter  —  we  was  a  bit  squeezed  for  room,  there  being 
only  the  shop  and  a  back  parlor  and  a  little  cook-house,  and 
four  or  five  lodgers,  and  the  children  and  Bos  —  and  a 
knock  came  at  the  door,  and  Bos  he  sets  a- barking,  like 
mad.  “  Come  in,”  says  I,  with  my  mouth  full  of  bread  and 
cheese ;  and  in  walks  two  policemen  and  the  gent  I’d  seen 
in  the  gig  in  the  (horning.  “  There’s  your  prisoner,”  says 
he  to  the  police ;  “  take  him  off'.”  “  Why ;  what  have  I 
done  ?  ”  says  I,  my  heart  sinking  into  my  boot.  “  Oh,”  he 
says,  “selling  liquor  without  a  license.”'  “  But,”  I  says  — 
for  my  mind  wasn’t  quite  clear  as  I  mightn’t  have  trans¬ 
fixed  the  law,  through  being  too  careful  to  go  as  near  to  it 
as  might  be  without  breaking  it  —  says  I,  “  Ain’t  I  to  have 
my  trial '( "  “  Trial  I  nonsense  I  ”  says  he.  “  Who  are 
you’/”  I  says.  “  Are  you  kings,  lords,  and  commons,  and 
judge  and  jury,  too  ?  ”  says  I.  Says  he,  “  I’m  the  super¬ 
visor  of  the  excise,  my  boy ;  and  here’s  the  warrant  to  take 
you  to  prison.  You  know  all  about  it ;  so  it’s  no  use  pre¬ 
tending  you  don’t.”  Well,  Sal  cried,  and  Bos  howled,  and 
the  children  screamed,  and  some  of  my  men  began  to  get 
wind  of  what  was  up,  and  gathered  about  the  door.  “  Look 
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sharp,”  says  the  exciseman  ;  “  they’ll  be  trying  a  rescue 
next.”  And  with  that  they  hurried  me  out,  and  across  the 
line  to  where  a  dog-cart  was  waiting,  and  away  we  went. 
And  presently  we  came  to  a  town  called  Lanpigsiie,  or 
some  such  name  as  that.  Now,  it  so  happened  as  1  knew 
a  man  there,  a  lawyer  —  a  regular  hearty  sort  of  chap  — 
as  was  doing  a  bit  of  work  for  Mr.  Tracey ;  and  I  spoke 
up,  and  said,  “  You  must  let  me  see  my  lawyer.”  “  Your 
lawyer,  ’  sneered  the  police  ;  “  who’s  your  lawyer?”  “  Why, 
Mr.  David  Evans,”  I  said.  And  with  that,  there  was  a 
whispering  going  on ;  and  presently  they  said  as  they’d 
stop  for  half  an  hour  at  the  Goat,  and  bait  the  horse ;  and 
I  might  send  for  the  lawyer,  if  I  pleased.  And  so  Mr. 
David  came  to  see  me,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  tap-room,  as 
glum  as  you  please,  between  two  policemen. 

“  Why,  policemen,”  says  he,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me, 

“  what’s  all  this  about  V  ”  “  Revenue  case,”  say  they. 

“  Let’s  look  at  your  warrant,”  says  he ;  and  he  turns  it 
over  in  his  hands.  “  All  right,”  says  he.  “  Now,  what  do 
you  want  me  lo  do?  ”  turning  to  me.  “  Well,  sir,  I  want 
to  have  my  trial  like  an  Englishman,”  says  I.  “  But,”  he 
said,  “  it  tells  me  there,  in  that  paper,  as  you  have  been 
convicted  already  before  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Blamarginshire.”  “  Never,”  says  I ;  “no  such  thing.  I 
never  hid  my  trial.”  “  Well,  that  doesn’t  matter,”  he  says; 

“  if  you  get  out  of  the  way,  and  don’t  appear,  you’ve  only 
yourself  to  thank.”  “  But  I  was  never  summoned  or  noth¬ 
ing.”  “  That’s  difficult  to  prove,”  he  says,  dryly,  “  if  they 
swear  you  was,  unless  you  can  make  out  an  alibi.  You 
don’t  deny  being  in  Blamarginshire  when  this  took  place?  ” 
Well,  I  thought  it  over,  and  I  couldn’t  deny  but  what  1  had 
been  there,  having  stopped  there  a  week  or  so  on  my  way, 
to  see  if  I  could  get. a  job  to  suit  me.  “  Well,  then,”  says 
he,  “  Tm  sorry  to  say,  if  you  can’t  pay  the  penalties  and 
costs,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounils,  you  must  go  to 
prison.”  “  And  even  that  wouldn’t  do,”  says  the  police¬ 
man ;  “for  there’s  another  warrant  out  against  him.” 

“  And  what’s  that  for  ?  ”  “  For  assaulting  the  excise.” 
Says  I,  “You’re  a  parcel  of  lying  scoundrels;  and,  peg¬ 
legged  as  I  am.  I’ll  fight  you,  to  prove  the  truth  of  your 
words.”  “  Oh,  hush  1  ”  says  the  lawyer,  laying  his  hand 
on  my  arms.  “  Why,”  says  I,  “  is  it  feasible,  as  a  poor  lame 
ehap  like  me  should  go  and  assault  the  exeise?  ”  “  Well,” 
days  he,  laughing,  “  it’s  within  the  bounds  of  imagination. 
But,”  he  says,  “  if  you  really  say  you  ain’t  the  man.  I’ll 
go  and  see  Mr.  Gauger,  and  ask  him  if  he’s  quite  convinced 
he’s  got  the  right  end  of  the  stick.” 

Well,  it  was  no  manner  of  use,  the  exciseman  was  as  sure 
he  was  right  as  if  he’d  been  omniscious.  “  I’ve  got  him,”  says 
he,  “  he’s  giv’  me  a  deal  of  trouble  ;  they’re  a  bad  lot,  these 
railway  ehaps,  and  I’ll  make  an  example  of  him.  As  for 
his  not  being  the  man,  why  that’s  what  they  all  say ;  they’ve 
as  many  aliases  as  thieves,”  says  he,  “  but  we’ve  got  this 
man  tight,  anyhow,  and  we’ll  keep  him.”  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  be  done,  and  they  took  me  right  off'  to  Blamar- 
gin  Castle,  and  locked  me  up  in  prison.  And  Mr.  David 
stuck  to  me  like  a  brick,  and  drove  all  the  way  after  us  in 
a  hired  car,  and  stopped  the  night  at  Blamargin  to  be 
ready  for  the  court  next  day. 

For  you  see  they  was  obliged  to  bring  me  before  the  mag¬ 
istrates  through  the  warrant  for  the  assault,  else  they’d 
have  had  me  in  limbo  up  to  now,  I  dare  say. 

Well,  I  spent  a  bad  night,  I  can  tell  ye.  You  see  I  was 
right  in  the  middle  of  my  work,  everything  hanging  on  to 
me,  all  my  money  in  the  mud  as  you  may  say,  and  only  me 
as  could  pick  it  out.  And  Mr.  Tracey  depending  on  my 
work  being  finished  too,  and  would  have  no  mercy  on  me 
now,  through  having  been  deceived  in  me,  as  he’d  say.  It 
was  almost  as  bad  a  night  as  Td  had  under  the  rock.  For 
though  1  knowed  I  was  innocent,  I  knowed  too  as  nobody 
would  believe  as  I  was. 

Next  morning,  at  eleven,  I  was  walked  up  to  the  court¬ 
house,  and  there  was  the  magistrates  sitting  all  of  a  row,  a 
little  man  with  a  big  nose  being  the  principal  of  them,  and 
a  white-haired  gent  with  a  pleasant  rosy  face  coming  next. 
And  alongside  the  magistrates,  who  should  be  sitting  but 
I  Mr.  Tracey.  And  I  felt  reg’lar  ashamed  of  myself,  as  he 
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ibould  see  me  like  this,  and  could  hardly  hold  up  my 
bead. 

There  was  a  flashy  young  lawyer  jumped  up  as  said  he 
represented  the  Crown,  and  Mr.  David  sat  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  and  represented  me.  He  was  a  fat-faced  little 
chap,  with  a  merry,  twinkling  eye,  and  a  round  paunch,  in 
a  gr&y  tweed  suit  as  he’d  slept  in  the  night  afore.  But  he 
was  ail  there,  every  bit  of  him,  sharp  as  a  needle.  First 
they  put  up  a  young  chap  who  it  seems  was  training  for  the 
excise  business — and  he  gave  his  evidence,  and  told  the 
gents  all  about  it.  How  he  had  information,  two  months 
ago,  that  a  man  they  called  Peg-leg  had  set  up,  within  the 
last  few  days, a  kind  of  sly  grog  shop;  how  he’d  gone  there 
with  a  spirit  level  in  bis  hand,  pretending  to  be  one  of  Mr. 
Tracey’s  men,  and  got  served  with  a  glass  of  whiskey,  for 
which  he’d  paid  fourpence.  How  he’d  been  served  by  a 
one-legged  man,  who  he  intensified  as  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  and  who  seemed  to  be  the  master  of  the  house. 

“  And  what  particular  reason  have  you,”  says  the  lawyer 
for  their  side,  casting  a  sort  of  a  sweeping  glance  round  the 
court,  as  much  as  to  say,  Here’s  a  clincher  for  them,  “  what 
particular  reason  have  you  lor  intensifying  him  V  ”  “  Well,” 
says  the  young  man,  “  when  1  first  went  into  the  shop  the 
man  had  taken  off  his  wooden  leg,  and  was  sitting  without 
shoe  or  stocking  on,  and  smoking  a  pipe.  And  I  took  up 
the  leg,”  he  says,  “  and  observed,”  says  he,  “  as  it  had  the 
initials  upon  it,  P.  L.  B.,  and  1  made  a  note  of  that  and 
told  the  supervisor  about  it  afterwards,  and  he  tells  me  that 
this  man’s  leg  is  marked  in  the  same  way.”  “  Stop,”  said 
Mr.  David,  jumping  up.  “  Gentlemen,  I  object.”  “  You’re 
quite  right,”  said  the  magistrate  with  the  big  nose,  “  that’s 
not  evidence,  and  we  shall  dismiss  it  from  our  minds.”  ] 
“VVelll  I  shall  call  the  supervisor  to  prove  that,”  then 
said  the  other  lawyer.  “  Now,  as  to  the  assault.  After 
you  had  drunk  your  whiskey  —  you  did  drink  it,  eh?” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  young  man.  “  It  didn’t  choke  you  go¬ 
ing  down,  eh !  ”  said  the  lawyer,  looking  round  to  the  ’sein- 
blage,  as  much  as  to  say,  ”  You  see  I’m  not  one  with  these 
chaps,  although  I’m  bound  to  work  for  ’em.” 

But  the  little 'magistrate  eaught  him  up  sharp  and  told 
him  not  to  waste  time ;  and  then  the  lawyer  pulled  up  his 
ihirt-collar  and  looked  as  if  he  could  say  a  good  deal  if  he 
chosp,  but  wouldn’t.  And  he  went  on.  “  Well,  after 
you’d  drunk  your  whiskey  you  told  him  who  you  really 
were  ?  ”  “  Yes,  1  did,  sir.”  “  And  what  happened  then  ?  ” 

“  He  called  me  a  bad  name,  sir,  and  jumped  up  and  said 
he’d  kick  me  out  of  the  place.”  “  What,  on  one  leg  ?  did 
he  jump  up  on  one  leg  ?  ”  cried  the  little  magistrate.  “  No, 
he’d  gut  his  leg  strapped  on  by  that  time,  sir  ?  ”  “  Screwed 
on  by  that  time,  ah;  well,  what  followed  V  ”  went  on  Mr. 
Lawyer.  “  1  dared  him  to  do  if,  and  he  made  at  me  and  I 
ran  out.”  “And  did  he  actually  kick  you  V  ”  “He  did, 
sir.”  “  You’re  quite  sure  that  a  kick  was  actually  deliv¬ 
ered  V  ”  “  I’ve  proof  positive,  sir.  I’ve  got  it  in  my  hand, 
sir;”  hero  the  young  man  hastily  undid  a  brown-paper 
parcel,  and  drew  out  a  black  cut-away  coat.  “  The  floor  of 
the  shop  was  a  line  white  clay,  sir,  and  rather  damp,  and 
you’ll  perceive  that  the  man’s  foot  left  a  clear  impression 
upon  the  skirt  of  my  coat.  I’ve  kept  it  carefully  ever 
since.”  'The  young  man  held  up  the  coat  for  the  magis¬ 
trates  to  see,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  print  of  a 
naked  foot,  two  dabs  of  white  for  the  heel  and  ball  of  the 
foot,  and  then  the  marks  of  the  five  foes,  all  in  a  row. 

I  was  quite  hewildered-like  for  a  minute,  knowing  as  no 
such  thing  had  ever  happened;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
it  struck  me  what  the  truth  of  it  was.  They’d  took  me 
for  Sam  —  but  how  was  1  to  prove  the  difference  ?  Stop  a 
bit  I  and  with  tliat  I  makes  signals  to  Mr.  David,  and  he 
jumps  up  and  comes  over  to  the  dock  and  I  whispers  some¬ 
thing  in  his  ear.  He  nods  several  times,  and  his  eyes 
twinkles  like  di’monds  and  he  goes  back  to  his  seat. 

“  Well  1  ”  says  the  other  lawyer,  stroking  his  mouth  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  get  the  creases 
out  of  it.  “  Ha,  hum  I  I  don’t  want  to  ask  you  anything 
more.”  So  he  sits  down,  and  up  jumps  my  man,  full  of  fight. 
“  Allow  me,”  says  he,  “  to  have  a  look  at  that  coat  as  you 
hold  in  your  hand,  witness  I  ”  “  Certainly,”  says  the 


young  man,  politely,  and  hands  it  over.  “  Ha  1  ”  says  my 
little  lawyer,  holding  up  the  coat  as  if  he  was  an  old-clothes¬ 
man.  “That’s  a  pretty  plain  footprint.  You’re  quite 
sure  you  didn’t  make  them  marks  yourself?  ”  “  I’ve  sworn 
otherwise,”  says  the  young  man,  quite  dignified.  “  Hum, 
sworn  otherwise ;  you  swear  in  fact  that  this  footprint  was 
indented  by  the  man  who  assaulted  you  V  ”  “  I  do,  most  sol¬ 
emnly  1  ”  “  Y’ou’ll  observe  gents,”  said  Mr.  David,  bold¬ 
ing  up  the  coat  before  the  eyes  of  the  magistrates,  “  that 
this  is  the  impression  of  a  right  foot.”  “  Eh,  ah,  yes  I  ” 
says  the  hook-nosed  gent,  looking  through  his  gold  eye¬ 
glass.  “  Clearly  we  can  see  that  for  ourselves.”  “  I  think,” 
cuts  in  the  other  lawyer,  with  a  grin  on  his  face,  “  my 
friend  will  find  it  is  the  wrong  foot  for  his  client.”  The 
excise  seemed  to  relish  this  joke  amazing,  and  likewise  the 
police,  but  little  David  looked  at  them  quite  scornful. 
Says  he  in  a  soft,  oily  voice,  “  Robert  —  defendant,  will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  show  the  magistrates  your  right 
foot  1  ”  Whereupon  I  whisks  my  peg-leg  on  the  top  of  the 
rail  of  the  prisoner’s  dock. 

You  never  saw  people  look  as  blank  as  them  as  was 
against  me.  'That  young  chap  as  went  and  proved  too 
much  got  it  hot,  I  expect,  from  his  gauger,  and  that  was 
nothing,  I  reckon,  to  what  the  super  got  from  his  head¬ 
quarters.  Their  lawyer  did  bis  best  for  them,  I  must  say. 
First,  he  pooh-poohed  the  count  altogether;  it  wasn’t  an 
element  in  his  case  at  all,  he  said  ;  and  when  he  saw  that 
wouldn’t  do,  he  tried  to  make  out  that  people’s  toes  weren’t 
always  on  the  inside  edge  of  their  feet.  Then  he  put  it 
that  p’r’aps,  being  a  one-legged  man,  I’d  got  a  right  foot  on 
my  left  leg.  At  that  I  offered  to  show  the  gents  my  other 
foot,  but  they  didn’t  want  that.  The  magistrates  said  that 
clearly  the  excise  had  made  a  mistake,  and  they  hoped  I 
should  be  properly  compensated  for  what  I’d  suflered,  and 
so  they  set  me  free  without  more  ado. 

And  when  that  job  was  finished  Tracey  beckoned  me 
aside  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  says  he,  “  Who  was 
it.  Bob,  that  did  it?  Was  it  Sam?”  ”  IIow  can  I  tell, 
^I^.  Tracey  ?  ”  says  I ;  “  it  warn’t  me,  anyhow.”  “  Ah,” 
says  he,  “  I  remember  now  —  the  two  wooden  legs,  P.  L. 
B.  Well,”  be  says,  looking  quite  solemn  all  in  a  minute, 
“  you’ve  made  a  better  use  of  yours  than  Sam  did.  But 
Bob,”  says  he,  “  here’s  a  fiver  for  you  for  expenses,  and  let 
it  be  a  warnin’  to  you,  and  don’t  you  go  breaking  the  law.” 

Whereupon  I  thanked  him,  and  said  I  never  would,  and 
didn’t  neither,  as  long  as  1  was  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
for  there  was  eyes  upon  me  all  round  after  that,  as  you 
may  be  sure. 


SHIRLEY  BROOKS. 

BY  JOSEPH  HATTON. 

An  early  spring  day.  Th#  scene,  Kensal  Green  Ceme¬ 
tery.  A  blackbird  is  singing  in  a  yew-tree.  A  bright 
yellow  crocus-leaf  flutters  in  the  air  with  the  idle,  incon¬ 
sequent  motion  of  a  butterfly.  A  March  breeze  is  wan¬ 
dering  through  this  marble  city  of  the  dead.  The  sun 
looks  down  upon  a  newly-covered  grave  :  its  beams  fall  on 
the  foot-prints  of  a  score  or  two  of  mourners  who  half  an 
hour  before  had  stood  there  looking,  with  tearful  eyes, 
upon  the  coffin  of  Shirley  Brooks.  It  was  a  sad,  sad  pic¬ 
ture.  I  found  myself  alone,  with  the  emblems  of  the 
melancholy  business  at  my  feet.  A  spade,  a  pick- axe,  a 
ladder,  two  ropes,  a  broom,  half  a  dozen  planks,  a  shed 
which  had  protected  the  officiating  parson  from  the  March 
wind.  And  a  newly-filled  grave  I  Truly  a  picture  to 
make  one  feel  that,  say  what  we  please  in  our  philosophi¬ 
cal  way,  death  is  a  terrible  thing.  To  be  alone ;  to  be 
left  there  outside  the  fireside  circle,  beyond  the  influences 
of  the  social  club ;  to  remain  day  and  ni"ht  in  the  cold 
earth  of  that  silent  city ;  and  to  decay  I  1  confess  all  this 
to  me  makes  death  an  ordeal  to  shudder  at.  The  only 
consolation  after  that  of  the  hope  of  a  happy  future  state 
is  the  leaving  behind,  among  the  living,  a  memory 
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worth  presenring;  a  memory  around  which  shall  bang 
some  sweet  perfume  of  love  and  friendship;  a  memory 
that  shall  be  cherished  by  men  and  women  who  have 
learned,  while  highly  estimating  our  good  qualities,  to  for¬ 
get  our  faults  and  shortcomings.  Shirley  Brooks  lies  in 
me  great  silent  city  with  the  known  and  the  unknown : 
but  bis  name  and  fame  are  cherished  at  the  friendly  hearth ; 
are  kept  green  by  public  gratitude ;  and,  mixed  up  with 
the  history  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  are  treasured  in 
the  hearts  of  many  friendsi 

A-ked  to  pay  this  memorial  tribute  to  his  memory,  I 
comply  with  a  sense  of  my  own  dehciency  for  such  a  task. 

Charles  Shirley  Brooks  was  born  in  the  year  1815,  in 
Doughty  Street,  Mecklenburgh  Square.  His  father  was 
the  architect  who  built,  among  other  edifices,  the  Ix>ndon 
Institution,  Dudley  Church,  and  the  Missionary  College. 
Educated  at  Islington  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Brooks,  in  due  course,  was  articled  to  a  solicitor,  his  rel¬ 
ative,  Mr.  Charles  Sabine,  at  Oswestry.  He  completed 
his  articles  with  another  relative,  Mr.  Sheffield  Brooks, 
in  London.  (Probably  his  friend  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  made  a  note  of  this  name  when  be  wrote  “  David 
Copperfield.”)  He  passed  a  most  creditable  examination 
before  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  Being  duly  qual¬ 
ified  to  practise,  Mr.  Brooks  for  some  time  managed  the 
conveyancing  department  of  his  uncle’s  business,  and  read 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  chambers  of  Mr.  William  Parker,  a 
learned  and  well-known  Queen’s  counsel.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  cared  much  for  the  legal  profession,  and, 
like  many  other  young  men  commencing  life  in  the  law, 
he  ended  it  with  distinction  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  began  his  literary  career  by  dropping 
articles  anonymously  into  editorial  letter-boxes,  and  ob¬ 
taining  gradual  recognition  and  approval.  One  cf  the 
first  newspapers  to  accept  his  leaders  was  the  Argus,  a 
journal  which  included  upon  its  staff  some  of  the  smartest 
writers  of  the  day,  with  Dr.  Maginn  as  their  chief ;  but 
he  told  the  present  writer  that  the  late  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  was  the  first  journalist  to  give  him  prac¬ 
tical  and  serious  encouragement. 

From  the  moment  that  Mr.  Brooks  saw  his  way  to  ob¬ 
taining  reasonable  employment  in  literature,  he  gave  up 
the  law  and  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  letters. 
He  contributed  to  Gavarni  in  London,  The  Man  in  the 
Moon,  The  Month,  Gilbert  k  Beckett’s  Almanac  of  the 
Month,  and  other  periodicals.  He  also  di  voted  himself  to 
dramatic  writing.  The  Haymarket,  Lyceum,  and  Olympic 
theatres  accepted  his  pieces,  among  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  “  The  Creole,”  “  Honors  and  Tricks,”  “  The 
Guardian  Angel,”  “  The  Wigwam,”  “  Our  New  Governess,” 

“  At  the  Great  Exposition,”  and  “  Anything  for  a  Change.” 
At  the  close  of  a  social  dinner  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Brooks 
stated  that  he  had  “  written  as  many  plays  as  Shakespeare, 
only  they  were  not  so  well  known.”  In  the  midst  of  his  dra¬ 
matic  success,  the  late  Mr.  Angus  Reach  introduced  him  to 
Mr.  Douglas  Cooke,  who  was  tjien  the  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  A  number  of  books  were  placed  in  the  young 
author’s  hands  for  review,  and  Mr.  Cooke  formed  such  a 
high  opinion  of  his  work  that  he  enlisted  his  services  for 
other  departments  of  the  paper,  and  finally  gave  him  the 
appointment  of  summary  writer  for  the  Chronicle  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  held  this  position  for  five  sessions, 
thus  adding  to  his  general  knowledge  a  store  of  political 
and  personal  facts  which  he  afterwards  turned  in  many 
ways  to  good  account;  more  particularly  we  are  indebted 
to  the  experience  obtained  at  this  time  for  the  point  and 
chic  of  the  “  Essence  of  Parliament,”  which  for  some  years 
has  been  a  leading  feature  of  Punch.  He  also  wrote  two 
lectures  on  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  delivered 
with  success  at  Bristol  and  other  provincial  cities.  Dur-  ; 
ing  the  intervals  of  his  gallery  engagements,  the  directors  | 
of  the  Chronicle  decided  to  send  a  commission  to  inquire  ! 
into  the  state  of  agricultural  labor  abroad.  Mr.  Angus  j 
Reach  undertook  the  inquiry  in  France;  and  the  literary  | 
result  of  his  journey  was,  afler  filtering  through  the  | 
columns  of  the  Chronicle,  made  up  into  a  charming  little 


book  entitled  “  Claret  and  Olives.”  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks 
accepted  the  mission  to  Russia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt. 
His  letters,  which  appeared  in  the  Chronicle,  were  full  of 
interesting  facts  and  picturesque  descriptions.  They  were 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  the  “  Russians  of 
the  South,”  forming  one  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  of 
Mr.  Longman’s  “  Traveller’s  Library.” 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  in  an  admirable  sketch  in  the 
Observer,  says,  “It  was  in  the  summer  of  1851  that  Mr. 
Brooks  first  commenced  his  connection  with  Punch.  This 
association  was  mainly  brought  about  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold,  in  a  manner  which  was 
highly  creditable  to  him.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
younger  writers  in  those  days  to  satirize  Mr.  Jerrold  for 
what  they  called  his  pseudo-philanthropy  and  radical 
opinions ;  and  in  a  number  of  The  Man  in  the  Moon  ap¬ 
peared  a  set  of  verses  commencing,  — 

“  ‘  Up,  up,  thou  dreary  hunchback,  ere  his  diamond  pin  the  sun 
Slicks  in  Aurora’s  habit-shirt,  there’s  business  to  be  done,’ 

and  vali.antly  attacking  an  article  in  Punch,  in  which  dis¬ 
respectful  allusion  had  been  made,  it  was  held,  to  the 
Queen.  Mr.  Jerrold  saw  these  verses,  and,  admiring  their 
vigor  and  talent,  was  magnanimous  enough  to  overlook  the 
onslaught  on  himself.  He  recommended  that  the  writer 
should  be  sought  out,  and,  new  blood  being  required  on 
Punch,  warmly  recommended  that  Mr.  Brooks,  who 
proved  to  be  the  author,  should  be  engaged.  Thus  com¬ 
menced  an  intimate  friendship  between  Mr.  Brooks  and 
Mr.  Jerrold,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  farewell  dinner 
given  to  Mr.  Th.ackeray  on  his  departure  for  America, 
proposed  bis  new  comrade’s  health  in  a  speech,  character¬ 
izing  him  as  ‘  the  most  rising  writer  of  the  day.’  ” 

Mr.  Brooks’s  contributions  to  Punch  were  as  varied  in 
character  as  they  were  charming,  piquant,  and  effective. 
His  prose  work  was  characterized  by  a  nice  delicacy  of 
point  and  manipulation  which  cannot  be  mistaken  by  those 
who  understand  the  various  styles  of  the  Punch  writers. 
For  many  years  past  he  must  be  credited  with  the  brightest 
and  most  graceful  verses  in  this  periodical,  although  their 
author  never  himself  claimed  to  rank  as  a  poet,  lie  had 
a  peculiar  power  of  imitation  which  frequently  manifested 
itself  in  playful  burlesijiie  of  the  mannerisms  of  other 
writers.  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  may  be  offered 
in  the  following  lines,  selected  from  a  poem  which  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  with  “  Hiawatha.”  It  was  written, 
I  believe,  at  a  sitting.  While  it  has  all  the  fun  and  point 
of  burlesque,  it  evinces  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  and  contains  lines  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
Longfellow’s  own  poem  :  — 

“  You  who  hold  in  grace  and  honor, 

Hold  as  one  who  did  you  kindness 
When  he  published  former  poems. 

Sang  Evangeline  the  noble, 

Sang  the  golden,  golden  legend. 

Sang  the  songs  the  voices  utter 
Crying  in  the  night  and  darkness  ; 

Sang  how  unto  the  Red  Planet 
Mars  he  gave  the  Night’s  First  Watches, 

Henry  Wadsworth,  whose  adnomen 
( Coming  awkward,  for  the  accents. 

Into  this  his  latest  rhythm) 

Write  we  as  Protracted  Fellow, 

Or  in  Latin,  Longus  Comes,  — 

Buy  the  song  of  Hiawatha.” 

As  an  example  of  what  he  used  to  call  his  nonsense 
rhymes,  may  be  quoted  some  curious  stanzas  on  the  Am- 
perzand,  which  he  posted  to  me  in  proof,  as  something 
that  had  really  amused  the  author  himself :  — 

“  But  he  is  dear  in  old  friendship’s  call. 

Or  when  love  is  laughing  through  lady-scrawl, 

‘  Come  &  dine  &  have  bachelor’s  fare. 

Come  &  I’ll  keep  you  a  Round  &  Square.' 

Yes,  my  nice  little  Ainperzand 
Never  must  into  a  word  expand^ 

Gentle  sign  of  affection  stand,  ^ 

My  kind,  familiar  Ampersand. 
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“  ‘  Letters  Five  ’  do  form  his  name : 

His,  who  millions  doth  teach  and  tame. 

If  I  could  not  be  in  that  Sacred  Band, 

I’d  be  the  affable  Amperznnd. 

Yes,  my  nice  little  Amperznnd, 

And  when  P.U.N.C.H.  is  driving  five-in-hand. 

I’ll  have  a  velocipede,  neatly  planned, 

In  the  shape  of  a  fly-away  Amperzand.” 

'The  lines  are  not  unworthy  of  “  Alice  in  Wonderland,” 
a  book,  which  elicited  the  warmest  admiration  of  Mr. 
Shirley  Brooks,  who  made  fre^ent  references  to  it  in 
Punch,  He  had  no  jealousies.  'There  was  no  man  readier 
to  acknowledge  and  applaud  talent  whenever  he  met  it. 
Many  an  author,  actor,  and  artist  can  testify  to  this,  in 
encouraging  letters  written  to  them  by  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  charming  of  correspondents. 

A  few  years  ago,  during  a  post-prandial  conversation 
with  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  I  found  that  he  possessed  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  old  dramatists.  I  suggested  to 
him  that  he  should  write  a  series  of  ‘‘Tales  from  the  Old 
Dramatists,”  upon  the  model  of  the  Shakespearian  tales  of 
Charles  Lamb,  and  after  some  persuasion  he  consented  to 
contribute  a  series  to  an  old  magazine,  which  I  was  then 
striving  to  revive  and  modernize.  He  wrote  three  articles 
which  may  be  fairly  mentioned  as  models  of  this  kind  of 
dramatic  story-telling.  But  among  his  most  charming  con¬ 
tributions  to  serial  literature  was  a  dialogue  which  he 
wrote  for  me  in  this  same  periodical,  called  “Two  of  our 
old  Subscribers,”  and  concerning  which  I  had  a  chat  with 
him  walking  down  from  Kent  Terrace  to  Cavendish  Square, 
only  comparatively  a  few  days  before  his  death.  He  said, 
that  although  be  regarded  the  essay  as  a  mere  trifle,  the 
writing  of  it  bad  given  him  a  peculiar  pleasure.  He  loved 
the  Johnsonian  period  of  literature,  and  his  appreciation 
of  it  frequently  showed  itself,  not  only  in  Punch,  but  in 
his  general  work.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  dialogue 
which  he  wrote  for  me  six  years  ago.  It  is  part  of  an  im¬ 
aginary  conversation  between  Dr.  .lohnson  and  Mr.  Bos¬ 
well  at  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  June,  1763  :  — 

Mr.  Boswell  —  Pardon  my  asking  you  whether  an  officer, 
who  may  be  called  on  to  resign  life  at  any  moment,  may 
not  reasonably  be  more  disposed  than  another  to  consider 
a  future  state  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  —  Sir,  converse  like  a  man  of  the  world. 
Of  what  does  an  officer’s  talk  consist  if  you  take  away 
his  oaths,  his  intrigues,  his  gambling,  and  his  grudges 
against  his  superiors? 

Mr.  Boswell.  —  ’Tis  too  true,  sir. 

Dr.  Johnson,  —  What  is  too  true,  sir  ?  I  have  affirmed 
nothing.  I  have  simply  asked  a  question. 

Mr.  Boswell.  —  Are  you  not  too  hard  upon  me.  Dr. 
Johnson?  The  answer  was  surely  implied. in  the  question. 

Dr.  Johnson.  —  Neatly  retorted,  sir,  and  I  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Boswell.  —  Nay,  sir,  1  am  more  humbled  that  you 
should  say  so  much.  Might  I  add,  that  if  for  a  moment  I 
seemed  to  express  myself  lightly,  it  is  not  my  habit,  and 
I  come  from  a  country  which,  though  as  yet  it  has  failed 
to  secure  the  honor  of  Dr.  .Johnson’s  admiration,  is  at 
least  famous  for  its  love  of  religion. 

Dr.  Johnson.  —  That,  sir,  I  deny.  The  Scotch*  hold  by 
a  gloomy  superstition  which  has  affinity  with  a  narrow  and 
provincial  nature,  and  to  this  the  .obstinacy  of  their  race 
bids  them  cling  with  tenacity,  when  its  abandonment  is 
not  demanded  by  considerations  of  self-interest.  Enough 
of  this.  There  is  a  place  for  all  things. 

Mr.  Boswell.  —  Allow  me  to  fill  your  glass,  sir.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  express  the  happiness  which  I  feel  in 
being  thus  permitted  the  enjoyment  of  your  society. 

Dr.  Johnson.  —  No  one  has  asked  you  to  express  it,  sir. 
Yet  a  cultivated  man  should  be  ashamed  to  own  that  he  is 
not  the  master  of  language  in  which  to  convey  his  sensa¬ 
tions  to  another.  I  drink  to  your  good  health  and  your 
worldly  fortune. 

Mr.  Boswell.  —  My  fortune  in  both  worlds,  you  would 
say,  sir. 

Dr.  Johnson  {sternly).  —  I  would  say  nothing  of  the 


kind,  sir ;  nor  would  I  be  guilty  of  coupling  spiritual 
affairs  with  a  tavern  toast. 

Mr.  Boswell.  — Your  rebuke  is  just,  sir  ;  and  I  feel  that 
I  was  wrong  in  venturing  to  amend  a  sentiment  proposed 
by  yourself. 

Dr.  Johnson.  —  That  is  a  secondary  consideration,  sir ; 
and  if  you  don’t  see  where  the  real  offence  lay,  I  am  sorry 
for  you.  I  hear  from  Davis  that  you  have  resigned  your 
intention  to  enter  the  Foot  Guards,  and  I  hope  you  will 
begin  to  think  more  seriously  on  religious  matters  than  an 
officer  is  likely  to  do. 

The  dialogue  in  Punch  on  the  opening  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  November  6th,  1869,  was  from  the  same  graceful 
pen.  I  have  a  printer’s  proof  of  it,  with  the  following 
passage  marked  for  my  especial  edification  :  — 

Dr.  Johnson.  —  Let  me  but  pronounce  a  moral.  One 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  I,  doing  what  I  had  to  do 
in  the  best  way  1  could,  wrote  down  my  mind.  My  work 
was  sound,  and  alter  a  hundred  years  it  is  remembered  for 
me,  and  proclaimed.  Let  all  who  have  work  to  do,  do  it 
with  all  their  mif/hl.  • 

While  Dr.  Johnson’s  name  is  quoted  with  the  well- 
known  request,  “  Let  us  take  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street,” 
Shirley  Brooks  is  credited  with  the  saying,  that  “  A  walk 
from  Temple  Bar  to  St.  Paul’s  is  a  liberal  education.” 

Mr.  Brooks  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Punch 
dinners.  His  reaily  wit  and  humor,  his  keen  observation 
and  journalistic  acumen  were  frequently  of  great  service  in 
settling  the  subject  of  the  cartoon.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  matter  forms  the  chief  discussion  of  the  weekly  meet¬ 
ing  which  takes  place  at  Whitefriars.  When  any  difficulty 
arises,  the  final  decision  is  invariably  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  editor.  While  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  may  be  credited 
with  suggesting  many  telling  cartoons,  Mr.  Mark  Lemon, 
the  late  judicious  editor,  may  as  frequently  be  mentioned 
for  his  wise  adaptation  and  development  of  a  good  idea. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  of  the  subjects  which  Mr. 
Shirley  Brooks  suggested  was  that,  during  our  great 
dispute  with  America,  depicting  Jonathan  as  a  “  ’possum 
up  a  tree,”  with  Mr.  John  Bull  standing  at  the  foot  ready 
to  fire,  the  ’possum  expressing  its  intention,  Mr.  Bull  being 
in  earnest,  of  coming  down.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  although  the  Punch  men  have  now  and  then 
let  fly  a  shaft  at  Jonathan,  they  have  on  many  occasions 
exhibited  an  intense  and  alTectionate  sympathy  for  America. 
To  visit  America  was  one  of  the  unrealized  dreams  of 
Mark  Lemon’s  life,  and  at  one  time  Shirley  Brooks  encour¬ 
aged  a  vague  hope  that  he  might  one  day  tell  our  brothers 
across  the  Atlantic  his  story  of  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  But  life  is  made  up  of  hopes  unfulfilled;  nothing 
in  it  can  be  counted  on  as  certain  but  the  last  sad  scene  of 
all. 

In  addition  to  his  Punch  work,  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks 
was  a  general  and  miscellaneous  contributor  to  newspapers 
and  to  periodical  literature,  for  many  years  he  wrote  the 
first  article  in  the  Illustrated  London  New,  and  recently 
he  contributed  to  that  journal  a  charming  chatty  column 
called  “  Nothing  in  the  Papers.”  He  wrote  the  intro¬ 
ductory  verses  which  heralded  the  commencement  of 
Once  a  Week.  The  poem  was  illustrated  by  the  author’s 
friend  Mr.  John  Leech. 

“  The  world  is  too  much  with  us  for  resistance 
To  importunities  that  never  cease  : 

Yet  may  we  bid  it  keep  its  distance, 

And  leave  us  hours  for  holier  thoughts  and  peace ; 

•  For  quiet  wanderings  where  the  woodbine  flowers, 

And  for  the  Altar,  with  its  teachings  meek  ; 

Such  is  the  lesson  of  this  page  of  ours. 

Such  are  the  morals  of  our  ‘  Once  a  Week.’  ” 

In  the  palmy  days  of  that  excellent  periodical,  Shirley 
Brooks  was  a  constant  contributor ;  he  wrote  occasionally 
for  London  Society,  and  was  the  author  of  those  poetic  lines 
of  encouragement  and  hope  addressed  to  Edmund  Yates, 
which  that  gentleman  printed  on  the  first  page  of  Tinsley’s 
Magazine.  He  wrote  the  Era  summary  for  many  years, 

'  and  for  a  short  time  was  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette. 
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During- the  short  career  of  Echoes  of  the  he  con-j 

tributed  to  its  pages  several  of  its  most  graceful  articles, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  editor  of  The  Home 
News. 

As  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  truly  says,  in  the  Observer,  he 
raised  the  character  of  London  correspondents  by  his 
admirable  letters  in  the  Inverness  Courier  and  the  Calcutta 
Englishman :  but  one  of  his  most  racy  and  characteristic 
letters  was  contributed  some  ten  years  aao  to  the  Bath 
Chronicle,  during  Mr.  Tom  D.  Taylor’s  editorship  of  that 
paper ;  and  his  best  leaders  were  written  at  the  same 
period,  during  my  editorship  of  the  Bristol  Mirror.  There 
IS  no  knowing  how  much  work  of  this  kind  Mr.  Shirley 
Brooks  got  through  during  his  long  and  arduous  career,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  ever  wrote,  anonymously  or 
otherwise,  a  really  biting,  bitter,  or  cruel  line.  He  was  a 
satirist  and  a  critic,  it  is  true,  but  he  wrote  with  an  evident 
sense  of  responsibility,  always  giving  good  and  trenchant 
reasons  for  anything  that  he  might  condemn,  and  never 
forgetting  that  mere  personality  is  not  the  true  essence  of 
successful  satire.  A  friend  who  knew  him,  writing  of  him 
in  a  Liverpool  paper,  says,  “  Perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
wriod  of  Shirley  Brooks’s  career  was  during  the  Crimean 
War  when  the  Conser'atives  started  the  Press,  to  write 
down  the  Coalition  Government.  He  was  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  that  journal;  for  his  politics  —  never  a  strong 
sentiment  with  him  —  were  essentially  Conservative  ;  and 
his  six  years’  work  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  made  him  quite  au  fait  at  political  innuendo  and 
sarcasm.  His  imaginary  conversation,  epigrams,  and 
stinging  verses  recall  the  most  brilliant  days  of  political 
journalism  ;  and  this  without  the  printing  of  a  line  which 
could  be  called  vulgar,  cruel,  or  unjust.” 

Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  was  a  successful  novelist.  Some  of 
his  books  were  reprinted  in  America  and  the  colonies,  and 
in  France  and  Germany,  The  earliest  and  most  popular 
of  his  works  were  “Aspen  Court”  and  “The  Gordian 
Knot.’’  This  latter  novel  and  “  The  Silver  Cord  ”  are 
republished  in  Bradbury  and  Plvans’s  “  Handy  Volume 
Series.”  His  last  novel,  and  in  many  respects  his  best,  is 
“  Sooner  or  Later.”  It  is  full  of  exquisite  bits  of  character, 
moral  reflections,  and  descriptive  color.  Its  sketches  of 
club  men  and  club  gossip  are  perfection  ;  while  its  satirical 
hits  at  humbug  would  bear  gathering  up  with  other  epi¬ 
grammatic  extracts  from  Mr.  Brooks’s  works  for  a  separate 
volume.  Some  of  the  author’s  critics  objected  to  the 
morale  of  the  work.  Replying  to  these,  in  his  preface,  Mr. 
Brooks  said :  — 

“  Exception  has  been  taken  to  the  introduction  of  certain 
incidents  and  characters,  to  which  he  will  not  directly 
point,  and  he  has  also  been  accused  of  unfriendliness  to 
what  is  not  improperly  called  the  religious  world. 

“  In  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  which  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  even  to  an  author  —  that  person  whom,  in  common 
with  the  painter,  every  intellect  deems  itself  qualified  and 
authorized  to  teach  —  he  selected  a  series  of  incidents 
which  could  not  be  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the 
virtuous.  The  greatest  of  our  satirists  has  said  that  it 
would  be  unadvisable,  in  England,  to  give  a  truthful  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  of  a  y-oung  Englishman.  The  writer  has 
not  sought  to  do  in  any  fulness  that  which  Thackeray  has 
asserted^  should  not  be  done ;  but  both  in  regard  to  the 
young  Englishman,  -whose  marriage  is  the  turning-point  of 
the  story,  and  to  many  of  the  subordinate  personages,  he 
has  eschewed  the  mockery  of  escaping  into  generalities 
which  mean  nothing  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
evil,  and  which  are  laughed  at  by  those  who  are  less  fortu¬ 
nate . 

“  In  the  matter  of  the  second  animadverlion,  he  has 
received  letters  of  a  kind  which  entitle  the  writers  to 
respectful  consideration,  bui  he  will  only  say  that  they  have 
been  written  for  the  most  part  without  sufficient  attention 
to  the  entire  bearing  of  the  work,  and,  notably,  without 
regard  to  the  character  in  which  is  embodied  the  best  form 
of  religion  which  the  author  can  typify.” 

One  of  his  novels  was  partly  written  during  a  visit  to 
the  late  Mark  Lemon  at  Crawley ;  and  the  dedication  to 


“  Mark  and  Ellen  Lemon  ”  was  repeated  on  republication 
only  the  other  day,  with  the  affectionate  remembrance  of 
an  old  friendship. 

In  his  own  circle  Shirley  Brooks  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered,  in  addition  to  his  other  acquirements,  as  a  conver¬ 
sationalist  and  letter-writer.  I  turn  over  a  bundle  of  his 
pleasant,  scholarly  epistles.  Written  in  clearly  formed 
words,  clean  and  sharp  as  his  wit,  with  a  purpose  and  an 
idea  in  every  sentence,  they  are  models  of  composition,  and 
noble  examples  of  a  true,  manly,  sympathetic  nature. 
“  Do  you  know,”  he  says,  in  a  P.  S.  written  some  years  ago, 
“  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  Conservative  Y  Mark  Lemon 
said  you  were  a  Radical.  I  am  an  old  Whig.  So  is 
Satan.” 

His  Whiggism  during  late  years  had  grown  into  some¬ 
thing  like  a  Conservative  sentiment,  which  now  and  then 
unmistakably  give  a  highly  Constitutional  tone  to 
Punch.  The  want  of  space  to  do  justice,  even  by  way 
of  illustration,  to  the  most  accomplished  of  modern  letter- 
writers,  let  alone  the  consideration  that  many  of  his  notes 
are  of  a  private  nature,  precludes  any  further  extension 
of  this  brief  sketch  of  a  useful  and  industrio'is  career. 
Let  me  close  it  with  a  sadly  appropriate  extract  from  a 
letter  written  to  me  on  the  eve  of  Lent  five  years  ago : 
“But  why  talk  we  of  literature  and  rubbish,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Great  Sacrifice,  to  ‘  The  Hearts  of  an  Affection¬ 
ate  People  ’  ?  Take  down  old  Quarles’  ‘  School  of  the 
Heart,’  and  look  at  Ode  27,  and  picture  you  the  real  way 
to  put  a  Saxon  *band  to  the  plough.’  ”  1  take  down  the 
quaint  old  volume  again  as  I  did  then,  years  ago ;  but  I 
read  the  lines  now  with  a  grave  and  sorrowful  wonder  and 
respect  as  that  yellow  leaf  flutters  belbre  my  mind’s  eye, 
wandering  among  the  tombs  at  Kensal  Green  :  — 

“  So  now  methinks  I  find 
Some  feebler  vigor  in  my  mind ; 

My  will  begins  to  move. 

And  mine  affections  stir  towards  things  above : 

My  heart  grows  big  with  hope  ;  it  is  a  field 
That  some-good  fruit  may  yield, 

If  it  were  tilled  ns  it  should  be. 

Not  by  myself,  but  Thee.” 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  IN  CHINA. 

CHINESE  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

“Of  course  you  will  stay  on  Shameen  ?  ”  said  a  friend  of 
mine  one  day  in  Hong  Kong,  as  we  discussed  my  journey  to 
Canton,  distant  about  a  day’s  voyage  by  the  Pearl  River. 
She  further  explained  to  my  interrogation  that  Shameen 
was  a  few  acres  of  island  rock  ceded  to  the  British  by 
China  after  the  taking  of  Canton  ;  and  although  the  rest  of 
the  city  is  open  to  foreigners,  it  is  yet  considered  the  cor¬ 
rect  thing  to  live  on  Shameen,  which  is  as  far  removed 
from  any  converse  with  Canton  as  St.  James’s  from  St. 
Giles’s.  The  “  of  course  ”  in  the  sentence  quite  decided 
me  not  to  stop  on  Shameen.  1  wanted  to  study  the  Can¬ 
tonese,  and  not  the  Shameenese.  Thus  it  fi-ll  out  one 
evening  at  sundown,  under  a  ruddy  after-glow,  which 
transformed  the  scene  to  the  resemblance  of  the  last  tableau 
in  some  delusive  pantomime,  I  was  ushered  into  my  Chinese 
abode  at  Canton,  over  an  arched  bridge,  which  I  attained 
from  some  out-buildings  or  structures  —  I  scarcely  know 
what  name  to  give  them.  The  bridge  spanned  —  or  rather 
failed  at  the  last  extremity  to  span  —  a  creek  or  one  of  the 
fifty  branches  of  the  Pearl  River  m  which  Canton  is  situ¬ 
ated.  Arrived  at  my  side  of  the  bridge,  I  had  to  make  a 
good  spring  to  land  on  a  ba'cony  of  my  house,  one  of  the 
many  with  which  all  Chinese  habitations  are  adorned. 

'The  only  other  entrance  (except  for  birds  or  fish)  were 
some  very  shiny  steps  upon  the  other  side  of  the  dwelling, 
submerged  at  high  tide  by  the  Pearl  River.  Here  the 
fish  swam  in,  and  were  frequently  stranded.  They  were 
“  mud  fish,”  of  a  peculiar  flavor,  but  delicious  eating.  The 
birds  entered  through  the  apertures  for  doors  and  window 
frames,  for  with  actual  doors  to  open  and  windows  to  shut 
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the  Cantonese  dispense,  themselves.  They  place  a  large 
screen  before  the  doorway,  which  gives  privacy  sufficient 
for  their  need.  The  window-sashes  are  closed  either  by  a 
sort  of  jalousie  or  thin  matting.  They  do  not  surround 
their  domesticities  with  the  same  mystery  and  secret  precau¬ 
tions  with  which  we  envelop  these  proceedings  in  Europe. 
Human  nature,  they  argue,  has  to  sleep,  and  here  is  the 
mat  upon  which  it  stretches  itself.  Why  conceal  itV  It 
also  wants  to  eat,  and  it  satisfies  its  appetite,  no  matter  how 
many  eyes  are  gazing.  Tell  a  Chinese  cook  you  are  hun¬ 
gry,  and  he  will  immediately  fetch  his  fire,  his  cooking 
utensils,  his  provisions,  and  cook  under  your  very  nose. 
He  has  no  idea  of  concealing  his  opprations  in  some  far¬ 
away  back  regions,  yclept  kitchen.  lie  sriuats  down  any¬ 
where,  makes  a  fire  on  or  in  anything;  a  basin,  dish,  pan, 
or  pot  —  there  is  no  limit  to  his  invention.  He  will  cook  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  or  in  the  centre  of  his  guests  in  a 
restaurant.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  on  board  a, junk,  I 
observed  a  man  cooking  his  own  and  his  neighbor’s  food  for 
days  together  in  a  tub,  and  an  earthenware  saucer  contain¬ 
ing  the  charcoal.  AV^onJerful  creatrres  they  are,  these  de¬ 
spised  Chinese,  with  a  deftness  of  finger  and  ingenuity  and 
patience  unsurpassed  by  any  nation  under  the  sunl  To 
return  to  the  bridge  of  the  willow  pattern  architecture,  by 
which,  as  I  have  said,  I  entered  my  dwelling.  The  first 
thing  which  took  me  by  surprise  and  completely  over¬ 
whelmed  my  senses  was  the  variety  of  odors,  smells, 
stenches,  scents  which  assailed  me  in  the  various  chambers 
—  no,  that  is  a  misnomer;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  chamber  in  China.  But  difi'erent  localities,  such 
as  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  my  domicile,  were  all  char¬ 
acterized  by  different  smells.  For  instance,  crossing  the 
bridge  and  the  verandah  contiguous,  I  was  fain  to  shudder 
under  an  effluvium  which  penetrated  my  whole  being  with 
the  unmistakable  essence  of  putrid  fish.  ' 

Escaping  from  this  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  resolv¬ 
ing  to  give  it  a  wide  latitude  for  the  future,  I  hurried  south¬ 
ward.  Here  was  a  compartment  which,  besides  six  window 
apertures,  three.^door  ditto,  had  two  large  square  holes  in 
the  ceiling,  which  I  ascertained  were  for  admitting  a  ladder 
to  ascend  into  the  attic.  I  was  once  more  permeated  with 
a  delicious  sense  of  breathing  existence  in  an  atmosphere 
redolent  with  perfume  of  spices  wafted,  it  might  be,  from 
Araby  tbe  Blest.  So  it  seemed  to  me,  after  the  nausea  of 
the  bridge  apartment.  Ilere'I  pitched  my  tent,  or,  to  speak 
more  literally,  my  blankets,  mats,  pillow,  wraps,  and  gen¬ 
eral  belongings ;  and  here  presently  arrived  my  cook,  and 
commenced  operations  upon  a  young  pig  which  he  was 
about  to  roast  in  my  bedroom.  It  would  have  taken  a 
long  time  to  make  him  comprehend  my  objections,  but  for¬ 
tunately  I  had  a  factotum,  undertaking  the  multifarious  du¬ 
ties  of  valet,  chambermaid,  courier,  interpreter,  footman, 
chair  bearer,  seamstress,  laundress.  Aa  Sing  was  his 
name,  and  he  was  the  most  valuable  servant  I  ever  had ; 
and  only  for  the  difficulty  of  his  tail,  which  would  have 
caused  continual  merriment  in  Europe,  but  which  Chi¬ 
nese  have  an  insuperable  objection  to  cut  off,  I  should  have 
imported  him.  Poor  Aa-Sing  I  his  only  fault  was,  as  a 
clear-starcher  he  used  to  starch  my  stockings,  and  if  I  had 
had  a  new  bonnet,  he  would  have  contrived  his  best  to 
make  it  look  exactly  like  the  old  one,  such  a  positive  dis¬ 
like  have  Chinese  for  any  change  whatever.  If  you  like  a 
feather  in  the  front  of  your  hat;  they  say,  wear  it  there,  of 
course;  but  what  reason  can  yOu  have  for  placing  it  at  the 
back  next  month,  or  at  the  side  the  following  year  ?  But 
upon  other  matters  apart  from  millinery  Aa-Sing  and  my¬ 
self  were  of  one  mind,  and  we  soon  hoisted  the  cook  else¬ 
where;  for  here- was  a  space  which  smelt  deliciously,  and 
to  have  this  perfume  commingled  even  with  the  odor  of 
roast  pig  seemed  a  profanation.  The  cook  went  off  grum¬ 
bling,  and  whether  he  took  himself  on  to  the  briilge  or  the 
steps  I  was  not  interested  to  know,  but  I  believe  he  burnt 
wthe  pig  out  of  spite,.  The  front  of  my  hoU'<e  overhung  the 
Pearl  Ili'ver,  and  was  overshadowed  by  an  immense  gnarled 
i  tree,  whose  roots  might  have  been  in  my  bedroom,  or  par¬ 
lor,  or  verandah,  for  aught  I  could  discover.  Although  I 
studied  the  intricacy  for  many  a  day,  I  never  found  out 


from  where  it  drew  its  sustenance.  It  burst  out  from  the, 
walls  and  stones  in  all  directions,  flourifhing  green,  bright 
and  cheerful,  and  useful  too,  for  I  often  caught  by  its 
branches  to  steer  myself  on  to  the  landing  when  entering 
my  house  from  the  river  side,  which  1  usually  did.  It  was, 

I  understood,  a  sacred  ho  tree  of  Buddha,  and  as  there  was 
a  temple  hard  by,  it  was  just  possible  that  the  mother  root 
had  her  domicile  of  origin  in  the  holy  precincts — such  a 
distance  do  these  trees  extend,  and  so  peculiar  are  they  for 
growing  ostensibly  without  soil.  Through  its  leafy  shade 
what  a  wondious  scene  was  presented  to  me  1  To  a  person 
with  eager  susceptibilities  and  keen,  observant  faculties, 
the  first  entrance  into  China  proper  is  enough  to  cause 
temporary  aberration  of  mind.  All  the  senses  are  sud¬ 
denly  attacked  by  such  outrageous  incongruities — novel 
sensations  which  in  his  philosophy  he  has  never  dreamed 
of.  lie  is  induced  to  doubt  the  intelligence  he  receives 
through  them  —  to  believe  rather  that  he  is  dreaming, 
champagnized,  mesmerized,  illusionized  in  some  way. 

Having  already  seen  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  1  was  jet  taken  quite  aback  bj'  the  startling  con¬ 
trasts  and  marked  differences.  Still  more  wonderful  must 
appear  these  singular  features  to  one  accustomed  to  a 
narrow  margin  of  men  and  things.  The  very  mountains 
and  hills  on  the  Pearl  River  stood  out  in  such  unwonted 
outline,  that  I  bad  constantly  to  place  my  fingers  on  my 
eyes  to  give  them  the  chance  of  correcting  any  optical 
delusion  they  might  have  made.  Moreover,  the  olfactory 
nerves  are  constantly  on  the  inquirendo.  Pish  1  faugh  I 
What  on  earth  is  that  ?  Surely  nothing  on  this  planet 
ever  smelt  so  badly  1  Cologne,  with  its  thirty-six  difi'erent 
stenches,  is  a  bower  of  roses  as  compared  with  Canton. 
Yet  more  dire  perplexities  await  the  auricular  organs. 
They  are  so  barbarously  tested,  that  they  come  to  the 
point  of  doubting  their  own  sanity,’so  terrible  are  the  dis¬ 
cordant  sounds  which  clash  and  jangle  on  the  tympanum. 
The  Chinese  talking  is  a  series  of  hard  sounds,  jerks,  digs, 
and  snaps.  The  sneezed  aspirates  S,  T,  Z  make  one’s 
flesh  creep.  Quarrelling  is  indescribably  overpowering, 
and  makes  one’s  blood  —  though  no  coward  —  curdle  to 
water,  so  ferociously  bitter  are  the  shrill  sounds  emitted. 
Yet  still  there  is  a  more  terrible  ordeal  to  come  —  Chinese 
music.  It  is  simply  odious  and  revolting  to  every  feeling 
of  harmony,  melody,  sympathetic  cadence,  or  dulcet  sound 
of  any  description  suggested  by  musical  nature.  It  is  na¬ 
sal,  screeching,  yowling,  mee-mawing,  wailing — every 
sound  excruciating  to  ears  refined.  Two  tomcats  encoun¬ 
tering  on  a  midnight  prowl,  are  faint  though  truthful  illus¬ 
trations  of  that  fearful  rending  of  the  air.  Add  to  that  an 
enraged  turkej'-cock  viewing  red,  an  indignant  gander, 
two  pea-fowls,  and  a  bewilderel  donkey,  doubtful  about 
most  things  in  life  and  his  next  supper  especially,  and  you 
will  have  the  chroma!  ic  scale  of  Chinese  music.  Whether 
Chinese  are  endowed  by  Providence  with  sonorous  bass 
voices,  sympathetic  baritones,  or  thrilling  sens<ational 
tenors,  1  do  not  know ;  I  never  heard  anything  but  fal¬ 
setto,  and  that  of  the  most  agonizing  quality  —  more  or 
less  hu-ky,  more  or  less  shrill. 

Having  once  obtained  a  pied-a-terre  in  Canton,  I  was 
enabled  through  the  kindness  of  British  merchants  and 
residents  to  be  introduced  to  some  of  the  high  mandarins 
and  chief  families  of  the  city.  And  once  received  inside 
the  mansion,  I  had  to  trust  to  my  own  audacity  and  savoir- 
faire  for  my  introduction  to  the  ladies  of  the  establishment, 
as  it  was  not  etiquette  to  admit  gentlemen  within  their 
precincts.  Having  become  familiar  with  Eastern  manners 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  I  did  not  experience  the  insuperable 
embarrasEinent  which  I  might  have  done  if  fresh  from 
Europe.  Sometimes  in  these  adventures  it  was  no  easy 
matter,  I  may  say,  to  unearth  the  ladies  —  so  many  dark 
passages,  closets,  chapels,  fish  ponds,  bridged,  corridors  of 
flower  pots.  I  was  often  fain  to  attach  myself  to  some 
feminine  servant  or  child,  to  be  conveyed  to  where  the 
head  wife  held  her  court  —  usually  a  large  hall  or  veran¬ 
dah,  unless  she  chanced  to  be  asleep  in  a  cupboard. 
Once  in  the  presence  of  the  mandarin’s  wife,  I  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  politeness  of  a  well-bred  gentlewoman. 
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placed  on  the  seat  of  honor,  which  resembles  an  English 
sideboard  with  the  legs  cut  short,  and  peculiarly  uncom 
fortable  to  sit  upon,  and  immediately  entertained  with  tea 
and  sweetmeats.  There  was  no  awkward  surprise  or  em¬ 
barrassment  evinced  at  my  unexpected  visit.  If  I  had 
dropped  from  the  moon  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  ; 
they  would  have  received  me  with  the  same  placidity.  I 
was  a  stranger  and  a  guest,  and  therefore  must  receive 
hospitality,  and  although  never  coolly  reserved  or  distant, 
we  always  ended  by  becoming  quite  intimate  friends.  I 
noticed  that  however  quietly  I  chanced  to  get  into  the. 
ladies’  apartments,  the  event  flew  like  lightning,  or  prob¬ 
ably  telegraphic  fingers,  through  the  whole  feminine 
household,  and  every  aperture  through  which  I  was  visible 
was  speedily  crowded  with  dark  unwinking  eyes.  But 
though  they  were  dying  of  curiosity,  the  ladies  receiv¬ 
ing  me  expressed  nothing  of  it.  There  was  no  hurry  or 
flurry  to  get  up  a  “  company  style  ;  ”  no  attempt  to  stow 
ugly  articles  out  of  the  way,  and  to  look  as  though  such 
dainty  eyes  had  never  dwelt  upon  aught  that  was  coarse 
or  vulgar.  Chinese  have  not  arrived  at  the  point  of  civil¬ 
isation  which  engenders  “  company  manners.”  A  strange, 
mysterious  creature  1  must  have  appeared  to  them,  com¬ 
ing  suddenly  amongst  them  with  my  sagou  complexion, 
outlandish,  absurdly  complicated  European  dress,  all  ends 
and  bows  and  fringes,  and  buttons  and  books  and  strings. 
When  we  became  more  familiar,  and  I  exhibited  my  finery 
for  their  special  delectation,  their  amazement  knew  no 
bounds.  None  of  them  then  had  ever  seen  a  European 
lady  <le  prh  before.  They  could  not  understand  what 
was  the  use  of  ends  which  were  not  to  be  tied,  and 
buttons  which  were  not  to  button.  The  sham  amused 
them  immensely.  But  what  shocked  them  was  the  waist 
and  definition  of  the  figure  consequent  upon  encircling 
it.  They  consider  this  custom  of  ours  as  outraging 
both  modesty  and  health,  and  were  as  much  scandal¬ 
ized  at  my  waistband  as  an  assembly  of  British  matrons 
would  be  at  the  little  shoe  which  holds  in  unnatural  bonds 
the  distorted  Chinese  loot.  By  a  little  ruse  I  got  the 
better  of  them,  for  Chinese  are  very  much  smaller  women 
than  Europeans,  five  feet  being  more  than  the  average 
height ;  consequently  I  fastened  my  ceinture  easily  round 
any  of  them,  except  one  pudgy  old  lady,  who  pu^ed  and 
gasped,  and  declared  she  was  being  suflbcated  whilst  we 
tugged  at  the  clasp.^  The  variety  and  shape  of  my  gar¬ 
ments  were  a  source  of  marvel  to  them,  and  the  number  a 
matter  of  contempt  (yet  I  had  only  thirty-five,  the  smallest 
number  a  lady  can  appear  dressed  in.)  My  jewelry  they 
invariably  pionounced  bad  gold  I  for  the  Chinese  use  the 
pure  ore,  without  alloy,  and  their  ornaments  have  that 
tender,  beautiful  color  known  as  “  virgin  gold.” 

Kevertheless,  they  had  all  the  “  woman’s  fancy  ”  for 
“  trying  on,”  and  it  was  a  curious  spectacle  to  behold  a 
score  of  Chinese  women  each  sporting  some  article  of 
European  attire,  laughing  and  enjoying  the  fun  equally 
with  the  children,  of  whom  there  was  always  a  large  gath¬ 
ering.  The  great  dearth  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  young 
ladies,  such  as  would  he  most  prominent  in  a  European 
household.  Here  they  were  either  little  girls  or  decidedly 
married-looking  women,  appearing  much  older  than  they 
were.  In  fact,  one  rarely  sees  girU  in  China,  unless  it  be 
the  $aUor  girls.  TJiey  marry  so  young,  that  they  appear 
to  spring  Irom  childhood  to  maturity  without  any  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  of  girlhood.  There  appeara  to  be  no  “blush¬ 
ing  fifteen  ”  or  “  sweet  seventeen,”  no  dreamy,  romantic 
years  of  love  and  poetry,  no  flirtations,  no  balls,  no  picnics, 
no  billets-doux  —  no  nothing,  in  fine.  The  child  has  not 
ceased  to  play  with  her  doll  before  she  has  a  baby  to  dan¬ 
dle,  and  surely  then  her  trouble  begins  I  I  never  could 
find  out  precisely  what  was  the  great  joy  of  a  Chinese 
woman’s  life;  hut  I  think  it  must  be  “dressing  her  hair.” 
This  is  done  with  an  elaborate  artistic  science  cuiious  to 
aee.  This  bair-dressing  is  the  woman’s  accomplishment; 
a  man  would  be  considered  quite  out  of  place — and  I 
think  they  are  right.  Their  hair  is  invariably  black,  and 
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very  long.  It  is  drawn  back  tightly  from  the  face  and 
slifl'ened  with  a  gum  made  from  a  certain  kind  of  wood.  It 
is  piled  up  in  a  wonderful  pyramid  of  bows,  loops,  wings, 
twists,  leaves,  flowers,  rolls,  all  so  stiff  that  they  stand 
alone  without  the  aid  of  pads,  roulets,  puffs,  or  hair-pins. 
Not  a  single  hair  is  astray,  the  whole  highly  polished,  or, 
I  should  say,  veneered,  which  keeps  it  smooth  for  nearly  a 
week,  when  the  fabric  is  taken  down  and  remodelled. 
“How  do  they  sleep?”  asks  a  curious  reader.  I  reply, 
Quaker  fashion,  “  How  did  our  great-grandmothers  sleep 
when  they  wore  those  immense  busbies  on  their  heads  V  ” 
I  presume  they  had  a  pillow  made  on  purpose.  The 
Chinese  ladies  have  a  small  leather  pillow,  which  fits  un¬ 
derneath  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  Keeps  the  head  in  a 
settled  position.  Others  have  a  case  or  box,  in  which 
they  put  the  whole  head  comfortably,  and  which  protects 
the  coiffure  from  being  disordered.  It  is,  par  excellence, 
the  most  intricate  structure  that  could  be  made  with  hair, 
and,  when  adorned  with  real  flowers  and  gems,  is  both  an 
elegant  and  imposing  head-dress — when  badly  arranged, 
is  stiff  and  ungainly.  I  underwent  the  process  of  stiffen¬ 
ing,  combine,  plastering,  and  building  up  more  than  once, 
for  the  gratification  of  my  lady  friends.  When  completed, 
my  head  looked  like  a  bundle  of  shavings,  which  evinced  a 
remarkably  pertinacious  dislike  to  stick  up  ;  and  such  an 
unadmirable  color  did  it  assume  under  the  varnish,  th.it  it 
was  seriously  proposed  to  dye  it  black.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  drawing  and  writing  were  highly  appreciated, 
as  these  are  men’s  accomplishments.  Few  women  are 
taught  to  read  or  write,  whereas  nearly  every  boy  is  in¬ 
structed  by  the  monks  in  reading  and  handling  the  paint¬ 
brush,  with  which  they  form  their  caligraphy.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  in  this  so-called  benighted  country  that  even 
the  coolie  chair-bearers  could  read,  while  at  home  few 
cabmen  were  so  advanced.  This  education  is  insisted 
upon  by  government,  merely  for  the  purposes  of  their 
trade,  and  not  for  any  abstract  idea  of  acquiring  knowl¬ 
edge.  If  a  boy  displays  quickness  at  his  booKS  he  does  not 
necessarily  aspire  to  become  a  clerk  instead  of  a  coolie,  as 
in  Europe,  which  in  the  sequel  would  leave  the  world 
without  manual  workers  at  all.  For  it  is  simpler  for  a 
boy  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  than  a  good 
trade,  and  by  the  time  the  whole  of  the  working  popula¬ 
tion  is  educated  we  shall  find  ourselves,  like  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  obliged  to  import  laborers  annually  —  but  from 
where  ?  Ireland  cannot  produce'  laborers  forever,  nor 
Germany  either,  and  it  ■would  be  curious  to  see,  in  fifty 
years  hence,  Chinese  coolies  in  England. 

I'here  were  no  spinsters  in  China  except  the  nuns,  who 
dedicated  their  virginity  to  Buddha.  These  ladies  shave 
their  heads  like  the  Buddhist  priests,  and  thus  deprive 
themselves  of  the  only  sign  of  gender  —  the  hair  dressed 
h  la  teapot.  I  paid  them  a  visit  in  an  old  tumble  down 
convent,  more  intricate  of  navigation  than  even  tbe  man¬ 
darins’  labyrinth-like  palaces.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  into 
this  nunnery  a  gentleman  friend  had  the  entre^.  I  also 
noticed  that  the  nuns  had  male  servants,  as  in  every  estab¬ 
lishment  in  China,  even  European.  For  although  one 
may  obtain  a  woman  to  nurse  a  baby,  or  even,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  tending  a  lady,  get  a  woman  to  squat  on  the  floor 
of  a  sick-room,  it  is  very  rarely  you  can  induce  them  to  do 
any  work  whatever.  A  nurse  employed  by  a  friend  of 
mine  lefused  to  carry  the  baby  out  ol  doors  or  roll  it  in 
the  perambulator,  and  a  coolie  had  to  be  engaged  for  the 
purpose.  The  great  business  of  the  nuns  is  to  do  the  pray¬ 
ing  for  the  female  portion  of  sinners.  They  visit  the  sick, 
and  perform  ceremonies  over  them  which  are  considered 
alike  beneficial  for  this  world  and  the  next  —  a  sort  of 
Buddhist  “extreme  unction.”  These  women  are  reared 
and  brought  up  for  tbe  priesthood,  like  the  vestal  virgins 
of  the  Romans. 

This  being  the  case,  I  could  not  account  for  their  singu¬ 
lar  ugliness.  Perhaps  it  was  tbe  shaven  head  which  made 
them  so  unprepossessing,  and  which  conveyed  the  impres¬ 
sion,  in  spite  of  my  knowledge  to  tbe  contrary,  that  they 
were  lunatics.  However,  they  received  me  with  the  same 
gracious  civility  as  their  handsome  lay  sisters,  and  indulged 
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in  a  thorough  feast  of  curiosity  over  me.  Nothing  escaped 
them  until  they  got  hold  of  my  purse,  when  they  forth¬ 
with  began  to  beg  as  hard  for  money  as  many  religious 
Christian  dames  1  wot  of.  “  We  are  so  poor,”  argued  the 
abbess,  a  little  old  woman,  crooked,  gnarled,  and  round- 
headed  like  a  knobstick ;  “  and  we  cannot  go  out  to  beg 
like  the  monks,  who  get  so  much.  Look  at  our  best  image 
of  Buddha,”  she  cried,  dragging  aside  a  battered  curtain, 
«  with  his  head  knocked  off !  ” 

There  he  was,  surely  enough,  holding  his  head  on  his  lap. 
“  Put  it  on  again,”  1  suggested,  my  organ  of  order  being 
offended. 

“  It  will  not  stick  on,”  said  the  old  abbess  piteously,  yet 
making  the  attempt,  when  the  head  niddle-noddled  in  a 
grotesque  fashion.  “  Why  will  you  not  give  enough  to  buy 
a  new  one  ?  It  -was  your  own  infidel  cannon-balls,  when 
the  Fan  Kwie  shelled  our  city,  that  carried  off  the  head  of 
our  richest  and  most  beautiful  Buddha  I  Ah  I  that  was  a 
dreadful  time  I  You  ought  to  give  us  money  to  compen¬ 
sate  us.”  And  the  poor  old  lady  clasped  her  hands  and 
her  long  nails  rattled  like  quills. 

In  truth  the  convent,  besides  its  own  natural  dilapida¬ 
tion,  bore  marks  of  having  stood  the  brunt  of  the  shelling. 
I  asked  how  they  had  managed  during  the  firing?  She 
told  me  they  had  crept  into  the  foundations  of  the  house 
and  underground  passages.  There  were  a  number  of  girls 
of  various  ages,  all  with  the  shaven  head,  all  being  trained 
for  this  religious  life.  One,  quite  a  little  toddler,  a  very 
baby,  a  miniature  abbess,  very  droll  to  look  upon,  but  of 
whom  they  all  seemed  very  fond.  I  too  was  obliged  to  in¬ 
dulge  the  little  one  by  giving  her  some  small  coin,  though 
I  had  scrupulous  doubts  that  they  would  be  employed  to 
mend  or  fasten  Buddha's  head  again.  Wandering  through 
those  ruined  court-yards,  temples,  corridors,  gardens,  to 
note  the  strange,  stagnant  life  of  these  nuns,  I  fell  into  a 
reverie  which  carried  me  back  to  a  similar  convent  in  Italy, 
where  the  nuns  were  as  gnarled,  mendicant,  and  b.ald 
(though  not  uncovered,  for  they  belonged  to  the  middle 
ages)  ;  farther  Still  my  vision  seemed  to  travel,  and  behold 
two  strange  black  figures,  with  coal-scuttle  bonnets,  trudg¬ 
ing  along  the  populous  streets  of  London,  pointed  at  and 
jeered  by  rude  boys  as  they  passed  from  door  to  door  solic¬ 
iting  alms.  The  whole  scheme  of  religious  institutions  be¬ 
came  connected  as  one.  The  same  principle  had  devel¬ 
oped  the  Buddhist  abbess  four  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
the  Italian  monastery  as  long  after,  and  the  English  “  sis¬ 
ter  of  mercy  ”  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  nature  repeat¬ 
ing  herself  over  and  over  again,  only  under  different  names. 
Yet  if  the  modern  ritualist  sister  could  see  herself  on  the 
same  level  with  the  sister  of  China,  she  would  be  utterly 
shocked  at  the  bald  pate,  whilst  the  ancient  Asiatic  votary 
would  be  appalled  by  the  coal-scuttle  bonnet.  Thus  we 
make  fierce  wars  for  the  length  or  depth  of  a  garment,  and 
shed  human  blood  for  the  color  of  a  vestment  or  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  a  candlestick  I 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  these  Chinese  vestals,  in 
common  with  their  European  sisters,  are  not  free  from  the 
shafts  of  malice  and  scandal.  Very  naughty  stories  are 
told  of  them.  Poor  things  1  I  could  not  help  feeling  com¬ 
passion  for  them,  and  half  regretted  that  I  did  not  assist 
them  to  a  new  Buddha.  For  what  other  joy  could  they 
have  in  life,  since  they  had  no  hair  to  dress  V  It  may  be 
deemed  a  direct  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  cut  off 
a  woman’s  hair,  thus  depriving  her  of  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  she  has  in  life.  Lo(^  at  the  intense  satisfaction 
of  the  Indian  woman  as  she  squats  luxuriously,  combing 
and  twisting  her  raven  locks.  Look  at  the  northern  peas¬ 
ant  girl  as  she  shakes  her  golden,  wavy  curls  to  the  breeze 
and  sets  a  thousand  sparks  of  sunlight  scintillating  round’ 
her  head.  Look  at  any  girl  sitting  before  her  mirror  twin¬ 
ing  her  glossy  ringlets,  as  they  whisper  all  sorts  of  tender 
things  to  her  finger  endh.  Chignons  are  a  diabolical  inven¬ 
tion  to  deprive  a  wiTman  of  the  natural  pleasure  Providence 
has  bestowed  upon  her  in  arranging  her  own  hair.  For  it 
stands  to  reason  that  we  are  none  of  us  charitable  enough 
to  take  the  same  pleasure  in  dressing  our  neighbor’s  hair, 
transplanted  upon  our  own  heads.  Acting  upon  the  widest 


hypothesis,  all  nuns  from  time  immemorial,  whose  duty  is 
to  lead  a  life  of  mortification,  begin  by  shaving  their  heads. 
No  doubt,  therefore,  the  image  of  the  great  Buddha  was 
the  sweet  idol  of  the  poor  Buddhist  nuns.  I  remember 
long  ago  an  old  Christian  nun,  who  was  a  sort  of  pel il e-mere 
to  me,  and  of  whom  I  was  very  fond  in  my  infancy,  the 
great  object  of  whose  harmless,  innocent  life  was  the  dress¬ 
ing  and  decorating  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a  little 
chapel  she  was  deputed  to  attend  to.  She  was  as  avari¬ 
cious  for  flowers,  or  lace,  or  jewels,  as  any  belle  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  She  took  as  much  care  of  the  Virgin’s  satins  and 
velvets,  mantles  and  skirts,  as  though  she  had  been  mistress 
of  the  robes  to  the  Empress  Eugdnie,  the  best  dresseit  lady 
of  our  day.  She  would  beg  for  a  new  diadem  or  ceinture 
with  the  same  avidity  that  the  Buddhist  abbess  prayed  for 
a  new  head  to  her  Buddha,  and  was  quite  envious  of  the 
magnificent  silver  candlesticks  upon  other  altars.  She  was 
a  little,  crooked-backed  old  woman,  but  she  had  a  tender 
heart  and  great  taste  in  decorating,  and  rather  piqued  her¬ 
self  upon  it.  Though  others  might  be  richer,  she  would 
say,  hers  was  the  most  tasteful  Virgin.  Thus  a  woman 
deprived  of  the  natural  objects  of  affection  finds  an  object 
of  interest  in  the  representation  of  an  ideal,  and  I  verily 
believe  that  the  poor  old,  bald,  gnarled  abbess  at  Canton 
bad  her  heart  broken  when  that  gold  and  vermilion 
streaked  Buddha’s  head  was  shot  off. 

Some  Chinese  compensate  themselves  for  shaving  the 
head  by  allowing  their  nails  to  grow  to  a  terrible  length. 
I  noticed  that  Aa-Sing  was  carefully  preserving  one,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  on  bis  little  finger,  which  did  not 
need  to  be  brought  into  play  in  his  daily  occupation.  He 
seemed  quite  flattered  that  I  had  observed  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  personal  charm.  He  was  emboldened  to  place 
a  little  confidence  in  ibe,  and  asked  with  considerable 
modesty  if  I  would  advance  him  a  few  dollars  over  and 
above  what  he  was  entitled  to  draw  of  his  wages —  that  it 
would  be  a  great  favor,  and  he  should  do  his  best  to  satisfy 
me,  as  he  hoped  he  had  done  hitherto.  The  fact  was,  he 
wished  to  take  a  wife,  and  the  money  was  to  make  up 
her  dower  which  he  had  to  pay  to  her  parent 

“  Why,  I  thought  you  told  me  you  were  married,  Aa- 
Sing  I  ”  I  replied  in  astonishment,  “  and  that  your  wife 
lived  at  Cban-Lon  V  ” 

“  That  is  so,”  he  answered  simply  ;  “  but  I  have  now  an 
opportunity  of  getting  one  exceedingly  cheap,  and  such 
a  good  chance  might  never  occur  again.  Only  forty  dol¬ 
lars,  madam,  and  she  is  everything  that  could  be  desired.” 

“  But,  Aa-Sing,”  I  argued,  “  you  do  not  want  a  wife  just 
now ;  you  will  soon  return  to  your  home  again.” 

He  reiterated  the  temptation  of  extreme  cheapness,  like 
a  woman  who  sees  a  great  bargain  she  does  not  require : 

She  is  so  cheap  1  so  cheap  I  ” 

“  What  will  your  first  wife  say  ?  ”  I  persisted. 

“  Hah-yah  I  ”  he  exclaimed,  seizing  upon  this  faint  ob¬ 
jection  with  avidity,  and  demolishing  it  at  once,  “  she 
will  say  it  is  very  cheap  1  ” 

I  gave  up  the  question  and  let  him  have  the  money. 

He  contrived  to  get  married,  during  some  leisure  mo¬ 
ment  of  my  service,  without  inconveniencing  me  at  all.  I 
saw  his  bright  little  wife  soon  after,  in  spick  and  span  new 
unmentionables  and  shirt,  as  blue  as  blue  could  be  or  as 
indigo  could  make  them,  and  I  confess  that  I  had  to  come 
round  to  Aa-Sing’s  opinion  that  she  was  decidedly  cheap 
and  that  he  had  got  a  bargain.  Aa-Sing,  in  spite  of  the 
double  encumbrance,  remained  as  invaluable  as  ever,  and 
confirmed  my  opinion  that  Chinese,  when  well  trained, 
make  the  best  servants  I  know.  They  have  necessarily  to 
be  taught,  and  shown  every  act  of  European  service,  and 
that  with  great  care  and  precision.  Any  mistake  made 
will  assuredly  be  repeated  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  For 
instance,  if  white  wine  were  accidentally  put  into  a  claret- 
jug,  you  would  certainly  get  your  sherry  in  a  claret-jug  for 
the  future.  My  host  one  day,  from  laziness,  put  brandy 
into  a  sherry  decanter.  It  was  fatal  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward.  We  regularly  had  brandy  served  after  soup,  in 
spite  of  grimaces,  exclamations,  and  invectives  of  all  kinds. 
Under  my  front  verandah,  as  I  have  mentioned,  ran  the 
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Pearl  River,  now  flaitiav  my  boat  high  enough  for  me  to 
avoid  the  treacherous  glutinous  steps,  anon  ebbing,  and 
leaving  me  a  dainty  draught  of  moliusca.  This  river  is 
a  study  of  human  lite  unparalleled  in  Europe.  Its  numer¬ 
ous  branches  and  creeks  encircle  and  intersect  Canton ; 
meeting,  dividing,  spreading,  like  a  lady’s  crochet  pattern, 
each  slip  of  water  floating  its  quantum  of  boats  of  every 
description  from  the  warlike  junk  bristling  with  cannon, 
to  a  diminutive  cockle-shell,  where  a  mere  baby  paddled 
its  own,  canoe.  Chinese  children  are  both  water-proof  and 
drowning- proof ;  I  therefore  disbelieve  the  libel  that  so 
much  inf.inticide  is  committed  by  casting  babies  into  the 
rivers,  persuaded  as  I  am  that  at  no  age  would  a  Chinese 
infant  consent  to  drown.  Thousands  of  sampan.t  are  ply¬ 
ing  their  oars  or  lying  to,  the  homes  of  large  families  who 
ass  their  whole  lives  on  that  slender  plank.  The  water 
aby  opens  its  eyes  upon  the  sampan,  passes  its  watery 
youth  there,  is  damply  married  there,  and  not  unfrcqiiently 
goes  from  thence  to  a  watery  grave.  Half  a  million  of 
people  arc  estimated  to  live  upon  the  water  in  Canton 
alone:  and  there  is  in  China  and  Cochin  China  what  may 
be  termed  a  water  population,  wllo  live  exclusively  ujion 
the  rivers,  even  though  their  boats  never  stir  from  the 
same  spot.  1  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  Chi¬ 
nese  land- iirk-,  as  in  contrast  to  our  sea-sickness.  These 
people  rarely  go  ashore.  Their  occupation  is  on  the  water, 
thrir  shops  are  floating.  They  earn  their  living  as  con¬ 
veyances  for  men  and  material,  like  the  Venetian  gondolas, 
which  they  most  resemble  in  construction  though  not  in 
color,  and  are  often  sculled  in  the  same  manner.  They 
are  inhabited,  like  a  dwelling,  frequently,  by  two  or  three  | 
generations.  The  family  sleep  under  the  awning  and  in 
the  hold,  thus  forming  a  two-story  house.  If  any  member 
goes  on  shore  it  is  the  man  ;  he  may  be  a  coolie,  a  water- 
carrier,  a  fish  vendor ;  or  keep  a  small  shop ;  whilst  his 
wife,  mother,  grandmother,  children,  man  the  boat.  I 
have  seen  mere  babies  steer  like  any  coxswain.  There  are 
to  be  seen  the  pretty  sailor  girls  special  to  China.  They 
are  bright,  saucy,  robust-looking  lasses  :  their  black  glossy 
hair  cut  short  across  the  forehead,  and  tied  up  in  a  knot 
or  plait  behind.  They  wear  neither  shoes  nor  stockings, 
and  their  pretty  little  feet  and  ankles  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  objects  in  Canton.  They  not  only 
rowed,  and  sculled,  and  steered  on  that  complicated  mesh 
of  craft,  but  managed  their  boats  upon  the  wider  portions 
of  the  river  with  the  same  agility  as  a  man.  This  is 
one  of  the  specialties  and  remarkable  features  of  Canton 
and  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  I  must  term  the 
“  up-side-downness  ”  of  Chinese  life.  You  find  the  men 
employed  as  chambermaids,  laundresses,  seamstresses,  em- 
broideresses  ;  whilst  the  women  are  sailors  and  boatmen. 
And  thus  it  is  throughout ;  there  is  scarcely  anything 
which  they  do  not  do  the  reverse  of  us. 

In  salutation  the  Chinese  shakes  his  own  hand  instead  of 
his  visitor’s.  In  paying  respect  he  puts  his  hat  on,  instead 
of  taking  itjofT.  The  very  houses  seem  inside  out.  Wher¬ 
ever  we  begin  at  the  top,  they  commence  at  ths  bottom, 
llieir  signboards  are  perpendicular  instead  of  horizontal. 
Their  ideas  are  also  very  much  upon  the  same  reverse 
scale.  What  is  felony  in  Europe  —  plurality  of  wives  —  is 
highly  proper  in  China,  in  fact  a  mark  of  distinction ;  and 
concubinage  no  more  a  sin  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Solomon.  In  fact,  in  households  where  I  visited,  I  could 
not  find  out  that  it  implied  any  disgrace.  These  women 
probably  belong  to  a  lower  class,  at  least,  than  the  first 
wife,  who  is  always  of  suitable  rank.  The  only  difference 
was,  that  she  had  not  been  carried  home  in  state  by  her 
husband’s  relatives,  which  is  the  only  marriage  ceremony ; 
and  possibly  he  had  got  her  without  dower,  she  not  having 
near  relatives  to  exact  it.  But  she  eats  the  same,  and  her 
children  share  the  benefits  with  the  rest.  She  would 
not  have  as  much  authority  as  the  upper  wives,  but  her  po¬ 
sition  had  no  opprobrium  or  degradation  attached  to  it. 
Suicide  also  is  reckoned  perfectly  honorable  and  justifiable 
if  circumstances  seem  to  demand  it  Cross  ro^ds  or  refusal 
to  bury  would  be  deemed  absurdities  in  China.  Thus,  it  is 
night  in  one  land,  it  is  day  in  another,  and  what  is  crime 


in  one  hemisphere  is  virtue  in  another.  Our  world  is  a 
queer  place  turned  topsy-turvy. 

To  return  to  the  wonderful  river  and  the  boats.  They 
seem  of  endless  variety  ;  some,  all  covered,  making  a  sort  of 
travelling  hotel,  like  the  Dutch  trekschitilen,  or  Eg)  piian 
Nile  boats.  They  are  the  railroad  cars  of  the  country,  like 
the  American  Pacific  line.  You  are  boarded,  loilged,  trav¬ 
elled,  for  so  much  per  diem.  They  arc  generally  manned 
by  twenty  or  forty  rowers,  or  polcrs,  for  many  of  the  rivers 
are  so  shallow  that  poling  and  even  pushing  become  neces¬ 
sary.  The  passengers  are  jammed  in  together  like  sardines 
(oil  not  excepted),  unless  there  chances  to  be  a  mandarin 
on  board,  when  he  would  invariably  monopolize  the  boat 
with  his  wives  and  his  retinue.  Some  of  these  boats  are 
stationary,  and  serve  the  purposes  of  hotels,  restaurants, 
etc.  There  are  also  boats  painted  and  decorated  in  the 
most  gorgeous  style,  and  tastefully  adorned  with  flowers; 
whence  they  are  called  “  flower  boats,”  literally  a  floating 
garden.  They  have,  in  fact,  the  same  reputation  as  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  or  Vauxhall  in  London.  There 
is  also  an  amount  of  feasting  done,  and  at  night  they  are 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  a  myriad  of  tiny  Chinese  lan¬ 
terns,  which  give  them  a  fairy-like  effect.  Issuing  from 
them  may  be  heard  tbe  sounds  of  revelry,  of  laughter,  and 
the  shrill  falsetto  whine  called  music,  far  into  the  early 
hours  of  morning.  The  Chinese  enjoy  themselves  by  night. 
All  their  feasts  and  festivals  are  kept  through  the  night, 
generally  by  moonlight ;  and  although,  when  poor,  he  exists 
on  a  farthing’s- worth  of  rice  a  day,  yet  when  riches  accu¬ 
mulate  he  becomes  the  most  luxurious  of  sybarites,  in¬ 
dulges  freely  in  the  most  recherche  delicacies  of  the  table, 
and,  like  any  Roman  voluptuary,  becomes  corpulent  and 
phlegmatic. 

Invited  to  a  grand  Chinese  dinner,  the  hour  named  was 
eleven  a.  m.  and  the  locale  a  boat.  Having  heard  much  of 
the  obnoxious  stuff  I  should  have  to  eat,  and  been  duly  cau¬ 
tioned  that  I  should  be.  ill  for  at  least  a  week  afterwards, 

I  intimated  to  a  medical  friend  that  I  was  about  to  ‘‘  dine 
d  la  Chinoise,”  and  should  probably  require  his  services 
that  evening.  He  gave  me  the  prescription,  “  Take  a  very 
little  of  each  dish,  and  take  a  very  long  time  about  it.” 
Of  tbe  latter  I  had  no  choice,  for  we  began  at  eleven  and 
did  not  conclude  until  half-past  five.  I  felt  a  little  squeam¬ 
ish  but  was  not  actually  sick,  and  the  doctor  said  I  had  the 
digestion  of  a  horse. 

To  enumerate  the  dishes  we  ate  and  the  prices  paid  for 
them  would  seem  fabulous.  We  commenced  with  tea  and 
finished  with  soup.  Some  of  the  intermediate  dishes  were 
shark’s  fin;  birds’  nests  brought  from  Borneo  (costing 
nearly  a  guinea  a  mouthful);  fricassee  of  poodle,  a  little 
dog  rather  like  a  pig,  except  for  its  head  ;  the  fish  of  the 
kouk  shell,  an  elastic  substance  like  paxwax  or  india-rubber, 
which  you  might  masticate  but  could  not  possibly  ma.'‘h  ; 
peacock’s  liver,  very  fine  and  recherche;  putrid  eggs,  never¬ 
theless  very  good  ;  rice,  of  course;  salted  shrimps;  baked 
almonds;  cabbage  in  a  variety  of  forms;  green  ginger; 
stewed  fungi ;  fresh  fish  of  a  dozen  kinds ;  onions  ad  libitum; 
salt  duck  cured  like  ham,  and  pig  in  every  form,  roast, 
boiled,  fried;  Fouebow  ham,  which  seemed  to  me  equal  to 
Wiltshire.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  excel  in  pork,  but  Europe¬ 
ans  will  rarely  touch  it.  under  the  superstition  that  the 
pigs  are  fed  on  babies.  Of  course  a  pig  will  eat  a  baby,  if 
It  finds  one,  as  it  will  devour  a  rattlesnake,  but  that  does 
not  prevent  us  eating  American  bacon,  where  the  pigs  run 
wild  in  the  wood,  and  feed,  from  choice,  upon  any  vermin 
they  can  find.  When  in  the  Southern  States  1  got  two 
magnificent  rattlesnakes,  and  my  pigs  ate  them  both. 
That  did  not  prevent  the  pigs  being  eaten  in  their 
turn ;  and  1  think  I  would  as  soon  eat  transmutation  of 
baby  flesh  as  of  rattlesnake,  e'specially  the  rattle.  But  I 
believe  the  whole  to  be  a  libel.  The  Chinese  are  most  par¬ 
ticular  about  their  swine,  and  keep  them  penned  up  in  the 
utmost  cleanliness  and  comfort,  rivalling  the  Dutch  in  their 
scrubbing  and  washing.  They  grow  whole  fields  of  taro 
and  herbs  for  their  pigs,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  one 
porker  in  a  million  ever  tastes  a  baby. 

About  two  o’clock  we  rose  from  table,  walked  about. 
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looked  out  of  window.  Large  brass  bowls  were  brought 
filled  with  hot  water,  and  towels.  Each  one  proceeded  to 
perform  ablutions,  the  Chinese  washing  their  heads.  After 
which  refreshing  operation  we  resumed  our  seats,  and  re¬ 
commenced  with  another  description  of  tea.  Seven  ditfer- 
ent  sorts  of  samshoo  we  partook  of,  made  from  rice,  from 
peas,  from  mangoes,  cocoa-nut ;  all  fermented  liquors ;  and 
the  mystery  remained  —  that  I  was  not  inebriated.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  following  the  doctor’s  advice,  the  length  of  time 
which  elapsed,  and  me  small  quantities.  The  samshoo  was 
y  drunk  warm,  in  tiny  cups,  during  the  course  of  the  dinner. 
The  whole  was  cooked  without  salt,  and  tasted  very  insipid 
to  me.  The  birds’  nests  seemed  like  glue  or  isinglass ;  but 
the  cocks’-combs  were  palatable.  The  dog  meat  was  like 
very  delicate  gizzard  well  stewed  —  a  short,  close  fibre  and 
very  tender.  The  dish  which  I  fancied  the  most  turned  out 
to  be  ro/;  for  upon  taking  a  second  help  after  the  first 
taste,  I  got  the  head,  and  I  certainly  felt  rather  sick  upon 
this  discovery.  But  I  consoled  myself  by  the  remembrance 
that  in  California  we  used  often  to  eat  ground-squirrels, 
which  are  first  cousins  to  the  flat-tailed  rats  ;  and  travellers 
who  would  know  the  world  must  go  in  holdly  for  manners 
and  customs.  We  had  tortoise  and  frogs ;  a  curry  of  the 
latter  was  superior  to  chicken.  We  had  fowls’ hearts,  and 
brains  of  some  bird  — snipe,  I  think.  We  had  chow-chow 
of  mangoes,  rambustan  preserved,  salted  cucumber,  sweet 
potatoes,  yams,  taro,  all  sorts  of  sweets  made  from  rice, 
sugar,  and  cocoa-nut.  Every  dish  was  separate.  And  the 
soup  which  terminated  the  repast  was  surely  boiled  tripe, 
or  some  interior  arrangement,  and  I  wished  1  had  halted  a 
little  time  ago.  The  whole  was  eaten  with  chop-sticks,  or 
a  spKxm  like  a  small  spade  or  shovel.  The  sticks  are  made 
into  a  kind  of  fork  by  being  held  crosswise  between  the 
fingers. 

1  was  the  only  lady  —  for  it  is  not  the  usage  for  the  sexes 
to  meet  together  in  society.  I  dined  with  the  ladies,  and 
was  crammed  in  the  samh  way,  but  with  a  larger  admi.xture 
of  fruits,  sweets,  and  tea.  Rice  is  the  substitute  for  bread, 
and  poultry  and  pork  for  mutton  and  beef;  though  occa¬ 
sionally  there  is  mutton  and  goat ;  beef  very  rarely,  except 
for  Europeans.  The  greater  part  of  my  time  was  spent 
upon  the  rivers  ;  and  a  wonderful  life  it  was.  I  went  into 
all  the  back  streets  or  creeks,, and,  with  my  five  senses  on 
the  alert,  examined  everything  I  could. 

The  novelty,  as  1  have  remarked,  was  incessant  and 
never-ending,  and  fully  repays  the  traveller,  in  interest,  for 
the  inconvenience  he  may  experience. 


FOREKiN  NOTES. 

Berlin  is  going  to  build  a  theatre  to  be  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  comic  opera. 

An  International  Geographical  Congress  will  be  held  at 
Paris  next  spring. 

Rochefort  will  start  La  Lanterne  in  London,  and  lam-' 
poon  the  Septennat  with  all  his  former  vigor. 

The  march  of  civilization  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
a  baby  show  was  lately  held  at  Morar,  in  Central  India. 

A  WONDERFUL  Collection  of  violins,  signed  by  the  great 
Italian  instrument  makers  of  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  will  shortly  be  sold  at  Havre. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  returned  to  London  in  fairly  good 
health,  instead  of  being  at  the  point  of  death,  as  was  gen¬ 
erally  reported.  His  new  poem,  “  Bothwell,”  is  finislied 
and  18  described  by  those  who  have  beard  it  as  being  very 
powerful. 


Gomez,  the  young  Brazilian  composer,  whose  opera  “  II 
Guarany,”  produced  in  London  the  year  before  last,  met 
with  but  poor  success,  has  just  brought  out  a  new  work,  at 
Genoa,  “  Salvator  Rosa.”  The  opera  is  said  to  abound  with 
beauties,  and  to  have  been  thoroughly  successful. 


The  London  Cowl  Journal  says :  “  Our  criticism  of 
‘  The  Hunchback,’  recently  revived  at  the  Queen’s,  is  short. 
Why,  in  a  piece  the  action  of  which  takes  place  over  a  cent¬ 
ury  ago,  bring  in  a  letter  with  a  penny  postage-stamp  on 
it  Y  ”  The  critic  knows  little  about  stage  anachronisms,  if 
that  surprises  him. 

An  old  suggestion  by  M.  Alphonse  Karr  has  just  been 
raked  up,  to  the  eflect  that  there  should  be  a  college  for 
journalists  as  well  as  for  lawyers  and  doctors.  No  drug¬ 
gist,  it  is  urged,  is  allowed  to  poison  the  public,  and  yet 
the  people  are  daily  poisoned  with  ideas  which  sap  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  nation. 

This  year  again  the  Pope  has  abstained  from  presenting 
his  famous  golden  rose,  the  Pontifical  recompense  to  female 
sovereigns  for  piety  and  right  thinking.  The  last  two 
were  sent  respectively  to  the  consort  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
to  Isabella  of  Bourbon,  then  Queen  of  Spain.  They  did 
not  bring  good  fortune  to  those  ladies. 

George  Eliot’s  new  volume  of  poetry,  which  Messrs. 
Blackwood  will  publish  about  the  end  of  the  month,  will 
include  the  poems  contributed  to  English  magazines,  and  a 
poem  contributed  only  to  an  American  serial,  together,  we 
believe,  with  more  recent  poetical  work,  which  will  now 
for  the  first  time  see  the  light. 

In  the  will  of  the  late  Countess  of  Loudoun,  just  proved, 
her  ladyship,  after  desiring  that  her  funeral  may  be  as 
quiet  as  possible,  goes  on  to  say :  “  I  further  wish  my 

right  hand  to  be  cut  off  and  buried  in  the  park  at  Castle 
Bonington,  at  the  bend  of  the  hill  to  the  Trent,  and  a 
small  cross  or  stone  over  it,  with  the  motto,  *  I  byde  my 
tyme.’  ”  . 

It  is  suggested  that  a  certain  month  of  each  year  should 
be  set  aside  for  the  return  of  borrowed  books.  Apropos  of 
this  subject,  in  1471,  when  Louis  XI.,  King  of  France, 
wanted  to  borrow  a  book  from  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris, 
he  was  required  to  deposit  plate  in  pledge,  and  to  get  one 
of  his  nobles  to  join  him  in  guarantee  for  the  safe  return  of 
the  book. 

The  journeymen  tailors  of  London  talk  of  making  a  new 
rule  to  the  effect  that  no  clothes  which  they  make  shall  be 
given  up  until  paid  for,  and  that  all  alterations  will  be 
charged  for.  Of  course  such  a  rule  would  be  a  direct  in¬ 
centive  to  make  clothes  fit  as  badly  as  possible.  The  pro¬ 
posal  shows  what  monstrous  ideas  now  find  favor  among 
working-men. 

A  NOVEL  adaptation  of  electricity  has  just  been  applied 
to  several  of  the  carriages  of  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company.  By  a  very  simple  piece  of  mechanism  placed 
under  each  seat  of  the  passengers  a  tell-tale  or  dial  is  made 
to  register  the  number  of  the  passengers  entering  the  car¬ 
riage  and  the  distance  which  each  travels.  It  is  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone. 

French  journalists  are  just  now  lamenting  over  the 
rage  which  is  prevailing  among  their  fellow-countrymen 
for  everything  English.  They  say  that  the  Paris  ladies 
have  taken  to  giving  their  children  English  names,  and 
instead  of  calling  them  Jacques  and  Diana,' call  them 
Jemmy  and  Di.  It  is  becoming  the  fashion  in  certain 
aristocratic  circles  to  talk  French  with  an  English  accent. 
Still  more  marvellous,  English  cookery  and  English  mil¬ 
linery  are  superseding  French. 

The  tomb  of  Petrarch  was  opened  recently  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Bovolenta  Academy.  The  bones 
of  the  poet,  instead  of  being  collected  in  a  wooden  or 
metal  box,  were  merely  spread  on  a  common  board.  They 
were  damp,  partly  mouldy,  and  of  amber  color.  The  size 
of  the  bones  shows  that  Petrarch  was  of  middle  stature. 
A  statement  has  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  dele¬ 
gates,  and  then  deposited  in  a  sealed  bottle  in  the  tomb, 
which  has  been  closed  again. 

The  late  Lord  Belhaven  died  without  direct  heirs.  His 
wife,  who  survived  him,  but  has  since  died,  bequeathed 
the  estates  to  the  gentleman  who  shall  be  able  to  establish 
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bis  right  to  the  title  of  Lord  Belhaven,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
awkwardness  and  inconvenience  of  a  landless  peer.  There 
are  two  claimants  for  the  title.  One  is  an  officer  in  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards ;  the  other  is  Mr.  James  Hamilton 
Leith.  The  Belhaven  estates  were  at  one  time  of  but  little 
value,  but,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  minerals,  they  are 
worth  about  £30,000  a  year. 

M.  Clrment  Duvernois  relates  a  strange  incident 
that  occurred  during  his  rambles  through  the  cemetery 
at  P^re  la  Chaise.  He  passed  by  a  young  lady  in  deep 
mourning,  kneeling  at  a  grave,  singing  “  Casta  Diva”  with 
apparent  devotion.  He  listened,  and  found  that  his  ears 
had  not  deceived  him.  The  young  lady,  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  said,  “  You  are  perhaps  surprised  to  hear  me  singing 
“  Norma  ”  in  such  a  place.  But  my  mamma  sleeps  below  in 
that  tomb ;  she  uge<l  to  love  to  hear  me  sing  that  opera, 
and  I  come  here  every  day  to  sing  it  to  her.*’ 

The  German  Jesuits  are  taking  refuge  in  Turkey. 
Priests  belonging  for  the  greater  part  to  the  order  of  St. 
Lazarus  and  Jesuit  Fathers  are,  says  the  Smyrna  Bulletin, 
emigrating  to  Turkey  in  large  numbers.  Weary  of  the 
seemingly  hopeless  contest  now  waging  between  Church 
and  State  in  Germany,  and  reluctant  to  incur  the  persecu¬ 
tion  which  the  policy  of  the  German  Chancellor  appears  to 
dictate,  many  of  the  German  Jesuits  are  leaving  the  Fa¬ 
therland  forever.  The  Austrian  steamers  from  Trieste  and 
the  French  weekly  packet  from  Marseilles  convey  crowds 
of  these  clerical  emigrants  to  Smyrna.  In  that  town,  how¬ 
ever,  the  majority  of  the  self-exiled  fathers  make  but  a 
short  stay.  They  purpose,  it  is  said,  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  in  Syria  and  in  Constantinople. 

The  Russian  Military  Gazette,  referring  to  the  singular 
immunity  enjoyed  by  the  troops  of  the  late  expedition  to 
Khiva  from  the  fevers  and  other  illnesses  which  usually 
attend  such  expeditions,  attributes  this  result  to  the  “  Dol- 
orouky  biscuit.”  All  the  provisions  taken  by  the  expe- 
ition,  it  says,  consisted  of  a  drove  of  live  cattle  and  of 
these  biscuits,  which  are  of  the  size  of  a  man’s  hand,  and 
may  either  be  eaten  raw,  dissolved  in  water,  or  cooked  as 
soup.  Their  inventor.  Prince  Michael  Dolgorouky,  first 
inti^uced  the  American  meat-biscuits  into  the  Russian 
army ;  but  it  was  found  that  they  gave  rise  to  various 
scorbutic  disorders,  and  they  were  consequently  abandoned. 
He  then  hit  on  the  plan  of  making  biscuits  of  meal,  beef, 
and  sour-crout  in  equal  proportions ;  and  the  biscuits  thus 
prepared  have  become  almost  as  popular  in  the  Russian, 
M  the  famous  erbwurst  ”  is  in  the  German  army. 

The  report  which  was  current  not  long  ago  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  moa  bones  had  been  discovered  near  Hamilton,  New 
2Sealand,  has,  according  to  the  Melbourne  A  rgw,  been  con¬ 
firmed.  Captain  Hutton,  the  provincial  geologist,  has 
lately  visited  the  locality  where  it  was  alleged  the  Iwneshad 
been  discovered,  and  ascertained  from  personal  observation 
that  an  accumulation  of  these  bones  exists,  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation,  in  a  swamp  about  a  mi  e  and  a  half  on 
the  east  side  of  Hamilton.  Among  the  skeletons  there  are 
not  only  several  species  of  the  dinornis,  but  those  of  the 
aptornis,  an  articulated  skeleton  of  which  was  recently  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Dr.  Haast  at  a  meeting  of  the  Canterbury  Phil¬ 
osophical  Institute.  There  are  also  the  bones  of  some 
smaller  birds,  and  these  will  prove  of  peculiar  value,  as 
hitherto  palaeontological  research  has  not  afforded  much  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  kind  of  small  birds  which  were  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  moa.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
five  or  six  wagon  loads  of  bones  in  the  swamp  at  Hamilton, 
and  steps  will  be  taken  shortly  to  remove  the*  entire  quan¬ 
tity  to  Dunedin.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  some  re¬ 
mains  of  moas  have  been  found,  but  it  would  be  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  hear  of  a  live  moa  being  captured.  No  large 
moa  is  supposed  to  have  been  seen  alive  in  New  Zealand 
sinee  1630,  and  although  there  have  been  occasionally 
rumors  of  the  reappearance  of  the  bird,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  itJias  become  extinct.  Yet  the  moa  was  a  stupid,  fat, 
indolent  bird  that  never  did  anybody  any  harm,  and 
might  as  well  have  been  allowed  to  exist  to  the  present 
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day,  but  that  the  New  Zealanders  thought  proper  to  de¬ 
stroy  it,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  its  skull  into  a 
receptacle  for  holding  tattooing  powder. 

Several  of  the  Paris  journals  express  great  sympathy 
with  the  misfortunes  of  a  Frenchman  who,  being  in  Dublin 
at  the  time  of  an  execution  for  murder  some  three  years 
ago,  determined  to  possess  himself  of  a  piece  of  the  rope 
used  upon  the  “  mournful  occasion.”  He  is  said  to  have 
had  an  interview  with  “  the  celebrated  Calcrafl,”  and  for 
the  sum  of  five  sovereigns  to  have  purehased  the  whole 
rope,  which  he  brought  back  to  Paris  in  triumph,  believing 
himself  to  be  henceforward  protected  from  the  shafts  of 
fortune.  Within  a  month  one  of  his  children  was  nearly 
hanged  with  this  rope  by  her  brother,  who  was  playing  at 
”  hangman,”  and  though  the  father  “  cut  her  down  ”  in 
time,  she  has  never  fully  recovered  from  the  shock.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  owner  of  the  rope  went  to  Havre  on 
business  connected  with  his  trade,  and  as  he  had  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  hio  possession  when  he  was  returning  to 
Paris,  he  placed  it  in  a  box  which  he  made  secure  with  the 
“  lucky  rope.”  The  box  was  stolen  during  the  journey, 
and,  though  it  was  afterwards  recovered  at  the  Paris  ter¬ 
minus  with  the  cord  around  it,  the  money  had  been  ab¬ 
stracted.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  after  two  such 
disappointments  the  rope  would  have  been  got  rid  of  as  a 
talisman  of  evil,  but  that  such  was  nut  the  case  is  evident 
from  the  fact  of  its  owner,  who  had  experienced  heavy 
losses  in  his  business  since  the  robbery,  having  attempted 
to  commit  suicide  with  it  so  recently  as  last  week.  Just  as 
he  had  “  cut  down  ”  his  daughter,  so  his  wife  “  cut  down  ” 
him,  and  according  to  last  accounts  he  is  almost  convales¬ 
cent.  When  he  is  completely  restored  to  health  he  will 
probably  see  the  propriety  of  parting  with  such  an  unlucky 
purchase,  and  as  there  is  no  lack  of  collectors  in  Paris  he 
may,  by  a  skilful  recital  of  the  dramatic  events  attached 
to  this  rope,  get  rid  of  it  at  a  profit. 

Scoox  and  Perth  Masonic  Lodge,  the  third  oldi^st  lodge 
in  Scotland,  has  become  possessed  of  a  very  interesting 
relic  of  Burns,  which  is  understood  to  be  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished.  It  is  addressed  to  “  Mrs.  W.  Riddle,  Haleaths.” 
The  poem  appears  to  have  been  written  on  three  pages  of 
a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  the  following  note  occupying  the 
first  page:  “Mrs.  W.  Riddle,  Haleaths,  —  The  health 
you  wished  me  in  your  morning’s  card  is,  I  think,  flown 
from  me  forever.  I  have  not  been  able  to  leave  my  bed 
to-day  till  about  an  houi'  ago.  Those  wickedly  unlucky 
advertisements  I  lent  (I  did  wrong)  to  a  friend,  and  I  am 
ill  able  to  go  in  quest  of  him.  The  Muses  have  not  quite 
forsaken  me.  'I'be  following  detached  stanzas  I  intend  to 
interweave  in  some  disastrous  tale  of  a  shepherd  :  — 

“  Despairing  beside  a  clear  stream,” 

L’amour  :  toujours  I’amour  I 

Volte  subito. 

The  trout  in  yonder  wimpling  burn 
That  glides,  a  silver  dart, 

And  safe  beneath  the  shady  thorn 
Defies  the  angler’s  art : 

My  life  was  once  that  careless  stream. 

That  wanton  trout  was  I : 

But  love  wi’  unrelenting  beam 
Has  scorched  my  fountains  dry. 

That  little  flowret’s  peaceful  lot 
In  yonder  cliff  that  grows, 

Which,  save  the  linnet’s  flight,  I  wot, 

No  ruder  visit  knows. 

Was  mine,  till  love  has  o’er  me  passed. 

And  blighted  a’  my  bloom ; 

And  now  beneath  the  withering  blast 
My  youth  and  joy  consume. 

The  wakened  lav’rock  warbling  springs. 

And  climbs  the  early  sky, 

Winnowing  blithe  his  dewy  wings 
In  morning’s  rosy  eye  : 

As  little  reckt  I  sorrow’s  power. 

Until  the  flow’ry  snare 
O’  witching  love,  in  luckless  hour, 

>  Made  me  the  thrall  o’  care.” 
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Mr.  Stedman  enjoys  the  honor,  we  believe,  of  being 
the  first  American  poet  who  has  been  successfully  inter¬ 
viewed.  He  was  waylaid  in  the  capital  of  his  country,  as 
he  was  journeying  from  South  to  North,  and  bidden  stand 
and  deliver  his  sentiments  —  that  being  generally  all  that 
s  poet  can  be  rifled  of  —  upon  various  matters  pertaining 
to  current  literature,  the  position  of  Bret  Harte  and  John 
Hay,  the  influence  which  older  writers  had  borne  over 
him  and  his  associate  poets,  whether  the  Atlantic  was 
really  a  New  York  magazine  or  not,  and  especially  where¬ 
abouts  in  the  country  the  literary  centre  was  to  be  found. 

Since  the  report  of  the  conversation  is  headed  “  The 
Poet-Banker,”  we  are  not  sure  how  far  Mr.  Stedman’s 
opinions  represent  the  banker  in  him,  the  shrewd  observer 
of  markets,  which  the  title  indicates,  and  how  far  he  has 
allowed  his  poetic  instincts  to  determine  things  that  are 
beyond  the  horizon  that  is  bordered  by  Wall  Street.  We 
incline  to  the  belief  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  great 
question.  Where  is  the  Literary  Centre  of  the  United 
States  ?  his  mind  is  so  full  of  quotations,  that  it  is  not  Pan 
so  much  as  Mercury  in  Wall  Street,  who  is  piping  to  us. 
He  quotes  London  and  Edinburgh  as  a  parallel  to  New 
York  and  Boston,  —  a  suspiciously  easy  parallel,  —  and 
talks  of  artificial  markets  for  literature  in  a  way  that 
makes  us  feel  as  if  poetry  were  sometimes  forced,  and 
taken  to  New  York  or  Bostod  very  early  in  the  season. 

Whatever  may  have  been  in  Mr.  Stedman’s  mind,  —  for 
interviewers  rarely  drop  their  lines  very  deep,  —  we  think 
that  people  may  very  easily  magnify  this  question  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  centre,  until  it  assumes  an  importance  which  facts 
do  not  warrant.  There  is  a  disposition  to  consider  a  lit¬ 
erary  centre  necessary,  just  as  one  might  imagine  people 
starving  for  lack  of  a  great  American  novel,  or  for  a  new 
poet,  who  was  to  be  so  distinctively  American  as  to  give 
even  dim  suggestions  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Islands, 
with  verse  that  instantly  suggests  the  Yellowstone  or  the 
Mammoth  Cave.  So  long  as  literature  is  regarded  as  a 
product  which  is  to  carry  off  the  prize  in  some  interna¬ 
tional  exhit'ition,  we  shall  no  doubt  bring  forward  tri; 
umphantly  the  biggest  squashes  that  can  be  shone  upon 
in  any  latitude,  and  every  effort  to  piinder  ourselves  vio¬ 
lently  from  the  common  traditions  of  literature  can  only 
end  in  the  production  of  what  will  create  no  traditions. 

The  truth  is  that  literature  is  both  independent  of  cen¬ 
tres  and  markets  and  shops  of  every  kind,  for  its  best  en¬ 
deavor,  and  is  very  dependent  on  many  influences  which 
radiate  from  cities,  as  regards  its  ordinary  presentation. 
In  its  highest  manifestation  literature  is  heartily  indebted 
to  all  the  varied  influences  which  go  to  determine  na¬ 
tional  life  and  character.  It  is  an  expression  of  life,  and 
not  something  which  holds  itself  as  an  object  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  may  be  sold  for  five  pounds,  to  the  everlasting 
astonishment  of  the  world,  when  books  are  overhauled, 
and  it  may  bring  a  great  sum,  to  the  inevitable  envy  of 
those  who  are  greedy  for  gain ;  but  no  one  can  gainsay 


the  fact  that  all  the  prizes  offered  by  bookseller  or  com¬ 
mittee  cannot  draw  from  her  hiding-place  the  secret 
muse.  One  of  the  greatest  books  written  or  published  in 
America,  instinct  with  American  life  and  thought,  was 
written  in  the  woods  of  an  obscure  Pennsylvania  county, 
and  it  is  the  cause  of  profound  satisfaction  to  every  one 
who  has  hopes  of  literature  in  America,  that  the  stars 
which  hang  over  the  great  writers  do  not  necessarily 
shine  upon  the  great  cities  and  so-called  literary  centres. 

But  leaving  on  one  side  the  unbidden  literature,  what 
determines  the  residence  of  those  men  and  women  who 
would  devote  themselves  to  literary  pursuits  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  will  be  determined  by  the  aims  which  such  have. 
If  they  desire  to  give  themselves  to  the  literature  which  is 
fed  and  stimulated  by  social  life,  then  they  will  seek  the 
city  which  offers  that  most  abundantly.  But  it  will  be 
found  that  social  considerations  are  rarely  the  controlling 
ones.  He  who  cultivates  a  definite  department  in  litera¬ 
ture  will  place  himself  where  libraries,  bookstores,  and 
museums  give  him  the  best  opportunities  for  securing 
material.  He  can  use  it  where  he  pleases.  No  doubt,  as 
a  commercial  city.  New  York  furnishes  advantages 
through  its  journals  which  no  other  city  possesses;  but 
literature  and  journalism  are  not  exchangeable  terms,  and 
we  have  never  learned  that  a  writer  who  offers  his  work 
is  any  more  highly  regarded  because  he  comes  from  one 
place  rather  than  from  another.  It  is  true  publishers 
find  it  more  convenient  frequently  to  have  minor  literary 
work  done  by  one  upon  whom  they  can  call  easily,  and 
with  whom  they  can  confer,  and  if  one  wishes  to  do  job- 
work  in  literature,  he  should  by  all  means  be  near  the 
shop  that  gives  out  the  work ;  but  it  remains,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  whoever  wishes  to  devote  himself  to  literature  as 
a  profession  will  choose  first  the  place  where  he  can  put 
himself  most  directly  into  connection  with  work  of  the 
class  which  he  undertakes.  The  city,  with  its  niicrocos- 
mic  character,  unquestionably  draws  him,  but  it  is  a  little 
early  to  predict  that  any  one  city  is  to  have  undeniable 
superiority  to  any  other.  Meanwhile,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
literary  court,  will  the  judges  be  self-appointed,  or  elected 
upon  the  ground  of  having  published  complete  works  with 
portrait  ?  and  what  security  have  we  that  the  judges 
themselves  may  not  have  to  take  their  place  at  the  bar  ? 
We  own  to  a  sympathy  with  the  criminal  who  was  asked 
if  he  had  anything  to  say  for  himself,  and  replied :  “  No, 
not  down  here;  but  just  let  you  and  me  change  places  and 
I’d  have  a  good  deal  to  say.” 

NOTES. 

—  'The  edition  of  Macaulay’s  Speeches  and  Poems  pub¬ 
lished  by  Hurd  and  Houghton ;  The  Riverside  Press,  has 
received  an  interesting  addition  in  an  appendix  contain¬ 
ing  Macaulay’s  Pompeii  and  Evening,  poems  which  obtained 
the  Chancellor’s  Medal  at  the  Cambriilge  commencement 
in  1819  and  1821.  Macaulay  failed,  as  is  known,  as  a 
competitor  for  the  prize  proposed  by  the  university  on  the 
subject  of  Waterloo  ;  he  himself,  in  one  of  his  early  essays, 
made  a  comparison  between  prize  poems  and  prize  sheep, 
pronouncing  both  worthless.  He  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  therefore  to  include  his  own  productions  among 
his  collected  poems.  The  poems  are  preceded  by  some 
lively  extracts  from  Hannah  More’s  letters  to  Macaulay’s 
father,  Zachary  Macaulay,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
other  youthful  ventures.  The  issue  of  Macaulay’s  Essays 
in  monthly  parts  in  England  is  owing  to  the  expiration  of 
copyright  on  some  of  the  earlier  ones,  leading  the  publish¬ 
ers  to  seek  to  maintain  their  control  of  the  property  by 
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■ending  out  cheaper  editions  than  their  rivals  could  afford  ; 
the  Essays  are  printed  from  old  plates,  and  contain  no  notes 
or  other  new  matter. 

—  It  strikes  us,  hy  the  way,  that  the  English  publishers 
are  remarkably  keen  in  the  scent  of  an  expired  copyright. 
No  sooner  had  the  copyright  of  Keble’s  “  Christian  Year  ” 
lapsed  than  there  was  a  most  incontinent  scramble  for 
this  valuable  literary  property.  When  the  English  get 
the  right  they  are  clamoring  lor  in  this  country,  we  may 
expect  a  few  lessons  in  commercial  honor  and  honesty 
which  will  make  American  publishers  bang  their  heads 
with  shame. 

—  The  writer  of  these  notes  can  no  longer  keep  silence. 
He  desires  frankly  to  confess  his  error  in  altering  the  title 
of  Miss  Thackeray’s  “  The  White  Cat  ”  to  “  The  White 
Cap.”  A  note  received  from  a  correspondent  gives  the  cor¬ 
rection  so  gracefully  that  be  feels  bound  in  justice  to  print 
it :  “  The  editor  of  Every  Saturday  has  certainly  forgot¬ 
ten  his  early  reading  of  fairy  stories,  or  he  must  have  seen 
that  the  London  advertisements  and  the  advance  sheets  were 
right  in  calling  Miss  Thackeray’s  story  “  The  White  Cat.” 
For  it  is  evidently  of  the  charming  series  of  modern  fairy¬ 
tales  which  has  been  appearing  from  time  to  time,  and 
my  only  astonishment  in  reading  it  was  that  it  had  a  p 
substituted  for  the  t,  till  I  saw  the  explanation  as  to  there 
being  no  cat  in  the  story.  The  plot  is  managed  with  the 
same  delicate  turns  and  half-likenesses  which  we  see  in  her 
“  Cinderella  ”  or  “  Blue-beard.”  A  more  careful  reading 
of  the  story,  and  a  clearing  of  his  head  by  rigorous  absti¬ 
nence  from  all  reading  of  Browning’s  bewildering  account 
of  his  set-to  with  Miss  Thackeray  on  the  subject  of  the 
White  or  Red  Cotton  Night  cap  Country,  had  already 
made  the  title  clear  to  the  writer.  The  story  is  full  of 
puss  in  a  suggestive  way.  Like  the  Cheshire  cat  in 

Alice’s  Adventures,”  it  appears  and  disappears  most 
unexpectedly,  and  the  heroine  is  certainly  the  most  kitten¬ 
ish  of  little  ladies.  All  slurs  upon  London  proof-readers 
are  herewith  withdrawn. 

—  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  conductors  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  for  the  pains  they  take  to 
make  their  printed  lists  of  books  of  service  to  the  reader. 
We  do  not  know  precisely  on  what  principle  notes  are 
added  to  titles,  but  those  that  are  given  are  often  not 
only  explanatory,  but  full  of  well-digested  information. 
Thus,  under  the  title  “  Capes,  J.  M.,  To  Rome  and  Back, 
Lond.,  1873,  sm.  8vo,”  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  by 
the  uninitiated  for  a  book  of  travels,  is  given  this  note :  — 

NoU.  --The  reli^ous  experiences  of  the  author  are  indicated  in  the  title. 
A  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  baring  taken  orders  in  the  established  church,  he 
be^me  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  was  next  given  up 
for  a  return  to  his  first  foitb. 

So,  too.  Miss  Cleveland’s  “  The  Story  of  a  Summer  ” 
has  very  properly  added  in  brackets  the  words  which 
should  have  been  on  the  title-page  [at  Horace  Greeley’s 
home].  A  good  instance  of  the  more  voluminous  notes  is 
found  in  what  follows  the  title  of  Curwen’s  “  History  of 
Booksellers.” 

Note.  —  Tha  prasaat  is  the  most  comprahaDsire  biston  of  British  book- 
■allars  yat  pulilishad,  eomioK  down  to  our  own  day.  Kni^t's  "  Shadows  of 
tha  Old  Bookwllar.,"  1865  [4566. 5|,  is  confined  to  thosa  of  England,  and  to 
such  as  fleurishad  in  tha  last  century  only,  earlier  than  which  the  material 
for  the  liras  of  EogUsh  booksellers  does  not  bare  the  completeness  that  can 
after  that  period  be  found  in  the  contemporary  literary  history.  In  this  way 
the  careers  ol  Tonson  can  be  traced  in  the  liras  of  Dryden  and  bis  associ¬ 
ates,  and  that  of  Liotot  and  Curll  [see  Notes  and  Queries,  2d  series,  vol.  2,  3, 
and  10)  in  those  of  Pope  and  bis  contemporaries  The  liras  of  Samuel  Itleh- 
ardsoo  portray  the  most  celebrated,  probably,  of  all.  Besides  Johnson’s  Life 
of  Care  (^.%],  the  bookselling  of  the  early  half  of  the  last  century  reoeires 
mneh  illnstration  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  [2554  2.6  and  elsewhere  ; 
and  for  Cars,  2654.2.6J,  in  Boswell’s  Johnson,'in  Porsler's  Ooldsmith,  etc. 
Tha  berinnings  and  history  of  the  houses  of  Longman,  Hurray,  ate.,  are 
traced  in  the  Londonj  Critic  for  1890.  For  Harray,  sea  also  Oentieman’t 
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Magntine,  Aug.,  1843,  and  Jcrdan>  Autobiography  [4646  14  8|.  For  recent 
careers,  ree  the  lives  of  Constable  [2444.68],  of  Chaoibers  [6^.25,  etc.l  of 
Knight  [865.10], etc.  ' 

—  How  far  does  tattle  concerning  authors  serve  to 
stimulate  interest  in  their  writings  ?  We  are  led  to  ask 
the  question,  by  the  report  which  we  have  rend  of  a  Icct- 
ure  given  before  a  girl’s  school,  on  the  poet  Longfellow, 
in  which  the  lecturer  professed  to  tell  the  secret  of  the 
composition  of  certain  of  the  roost  familiar  poems.  Waiv¬ 
ing  the  question  of  good  taste  in  a  lecturer  thus  reporting 
what  he  could  scarcely  have  learned  except  in  private 
conversation,  it  is  fair  to  ask  the  particular  need  of  a 
school-girl  learning  that  the  “  Psalm  of  Life  ”  came  into 
existence  on  a  bright  summer  morning,  in  July,  1838,  in 
Cambridge,  as  the  poet  sat  between  two  windows  at  the 
small  table  in  the  corner  of  his  chamber ;  that  “  The 
Light  of  the  Stars  ”  was  composed  as  the  poet  looked  out 
upon  a  calm  and  beautiful  summer  evening,  exactly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  poem,  and  that  The  Wreck  of  the  Hespe¬ 
rus’  was  written  in  1839.  A  violent  storm  had  occurred 
the  night  before,  and  as  the  poet  sat  smoking  his  pipe 
about  midnight  by  the  fire,  the  wrecked  Hesperus  came 
sailing  into  his  mind.  He  went  to  bed,  but  the  poem  had 
seized  him,  and  he  could  not  sleep.  He  got  up  and  wrote 
the  celebrated  verses.  *  The  clock  was  striking  three,’  he 
said,  ‘  when  I  finished  the  last  stanza.’  It  diil  not  come 
into  his  mind  by  lines,  but  by  whole  stanzas,  hardly  caus¬ 
ing  him  an  effort,  but  flowing  without  let  or  hindrance.” 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  sort  of  talk  about  living  authors  is 
of  no  more  value  than  any  other  weak  gossip,  and  that  a 
little  more  effort  to  quicken  the  appreciation  of  good 
poetry,  a  little  less  to  gratify  a  weak  curiosity,  would  'oe 
desirable. 

—  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jenkins,’of  Amherst,  lately  visited  the 
silk  factories  of  Cheney  Brothers  in  Manchester,  near  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Springfield 
Republican  in  which  lie  described  the  village  which  has 
grown  about  the  enterprise.  Its  position  is  on  the  farm 
which  was  owned  by  the  father  of  the  Cheney  Brothers, 
and  this  industry  is  the  solo  occasion  of  the  village.  His 
account  of  the  place  is  interesting  for  what  it  suggests  as 
possible  in  any  like  case  :  — 

“  In  the  first  place,  this  model  factory  village  is  not  at 
all  like  a  factory  village.  The  mills  are  not  conspicuous. 
Tall,  ugly  buildings  are  not  rudely  and  at  once  forced 
upon  you,  as  if  to  challenge  attention.  'Hiey  are  at  good 
distances  from  each  other,  located  doubtless  with  respect 
tQ  convenience  and  yet  rather  in  seclusion,  well  built, 
modest,  appropriate  in  style  as  in  site.  A  factory  village 
without  factories  asserting  themselves  at  once  and  with 
coarse  emphasis  is  unusual,  to  say  the  least.  This  pecul¬ 
iarity  introduces  another.  There  are  no  long,  unsightly 
blocks  of  brick  or  wood  tenement  houses.  This  ordinary 
and  greatly  disfiguring  feature  of  our  factory  towns  is 
wholly  wanting.  All  about,  with  the  same  irregularity 
prevailing  in  an  ordinary  village,  are  the  cottages  of  the 
employes.  These  cottages  are  simple,  most  attractive  in 
style,  not  common,  not  uniform.  Each  stands  by  itself,  a 
little  ground  about  it,  in  every  way  making  a  comfortable, 
healthful,  neat  home,  'rhere  are  many  men  and  women 
having  more  property  than  the  occupants  of  these  cottages, 
who  live  in  houses  much  less  pleasing  in  style  and  location. 
In  the  village  are  two  school-houses.  Both  were  put  up 
according  to  plans  furnished  by  the  architect  of  the  Cheney 
Brothers.  One,  possibly  both,  stands  upon  ground  they 
gave.  This  is  a  model  building  for  an  inexpensive  country 
school-house ;  most  complete  in  its  arrangements,  and  most 
charmingly  situated  in  a  fine  grove,  well  ofif  the  road.” 


